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TAX HEARING Last week Iowa farmers 

REPORT attended the hearing 
held by the executive council to see what 
could be done to help out on the tax 
situation. A large number of farmers 
came to Des Moines to testify. You will 
be interested in the account of the meet- 
ings. See page 6. 


AIR MAIL On page 2 is the first of a 
SERIES series of three articles which 
tel] about the air mail. Many farmers 
have seen these air mail planes passing 
over lowa and wondered just how they 
were handled. We believe you will enjoy 
Mr. Duffy's articles. 


TFHE NEBRASKA This is the last of a 

FARM BOY series of articles on Mr. 
Flood's Buropean trip. It's just as good 
as the others and will be worth reading. 
See page 7. 


JULY FARM Another group of practi- 

JOBS cal pointers by Iowa farm- 
ers wiil be found on page t. If you like 
these articles, tell us. If you have some 
g00d pointers you think folks like, send 
them along. 


MARKETING On the editorial page is 

GRAIN an article on marketing 
grain. Since the big blow-up of the 
pseudo co-operative company in Chicago, 
folks are wondering what is next. You 
will be interested in this editorial, we be- 
lieve. Also, there’s something on the pig 
survey. H. A. Wallace tells of some of 
his Colorado .experiences. 


CORN Be sure you see the chart 
WEATHER on page 6 referring to the 
weather and the corn crop. This is an 
exclusive feature which Wailaces’ Farmer 
carries each week. 


SAVING On pase 9 is an article by our 

GRAIN engineering editor on saving 
all the grain. Its worth looking at right 
now when threshing and harvesting are 
under way. 


GARDEN Another Garden Club letter 

CLUB from Mrs. H. C. Wallace is to 
be found on page 13. Many of our read- 
ers will enjoy this, we feel sure. 


HEARTS AND Miss Wylie has some good 

HOMES material on page 12. Hot 
weather stirs up interest in anything cool 
and here are some good recipes on ices 
end ice cream. There is also an article 
on jelly making. 


CROP About this time of year all of 
REPORTS us are interested in the kind 
of crops that are to be expected. On page 
18 will be found a table prepared by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
giving the July data on this matter. It’s 
a good table to save. 


THE NEXT The Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 

ISSUE tion, the Lone Scout and 
Girls’ Club Sections, and other interesting 
things are coming. For the grown-ups, 
another air mail story and an article on 
“Co-operative Centralizers in Nebraska,” 
will appear. Further information on the 
tax hearing will also be printed 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT HAS 
BIGGEST YEAR 


The inspection service of the lowa De- 
partment of Agriculture set two new rec- 
ords during the past year. The cost per 
inspection was decreased and the total 
number of inspections was increased. In 
the year ending June 30, 1925, the depart- 
ment made a total of 166,762 inspections, 
as compared with 140,957 the previous 
year and 97,255 for the last year before 
the consolidation took place. The cost 
per inspection for the year ending June 
30, 1925, was 78 cents, as compared with 
88 cents last year’and $1.84 for the last 
year before the consolidation took place 
Each inspector made an average of 5,211 
inspections for the year. 








of Polished Steel 


En-ar-co,Motor Oil is as pure and clean as trained men and 
scientific refining can make it. It is softer than velvet. It 
forms a perfect film between moving parts. This film pre. 
vents friction and eliminates 
noise, but does not interfere with 
the freedom of motion. 


Like Millions of | 
Tiny Ball Bearings 


In action, En-ar-co Motor Oil, 
under the microscope, looks like 
millions of tiny ball bearings, 
These bearings of soft liquid pre. 
vent metal-to-metal contact. Also, 
they retain their shape and 
smoothness under the most in 
tense heat. 


En-ar-co Motor Oil forms a per: 
fect seal between rings and pis 
tons, between pistonsand cylinder 
walls. Gasoline can’t penetrate 
this seal and get down into the 
crank-case to destroy the oil. Sur. 
plus oil can’t get past this seal to 
form carbon on valves and spark 


plugs. 
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Half-Drums 85c 
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Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 


The National Refining Company, 704D National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE, 


My Name is Street or R.F.D. No — 
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CARRYING THE MAIL THRU THE AIR 


Muddy Roads 


“y'S to the north!’’ 
‘*Yeh, I think so, and we’re past 


By James J. Duffy 


Can’t Bother the Air Mail—But It Has Troubles of Its Own 


the night or early in the morning before 
daylight. During my many stops on the 





it, too. We should have been 
there five minutes ago. It’s now ten- 
fifteen.’’ 

“That was sure some fog, wasn’t it? 
I thought it was going to last to Des 
Moines.’ 

A brief period of silence from the 
motor, which was made possible by shut- 
ting it down at a 1,600-foot elevation, 
was now interrupted by its vicious roar 
as we climbed back to the altitude we 
had lost during-the course of our eon- 
versation. We had lost our landmarks 
in daylight, due to a fog, and were de- 
bating over the location of Oakland, 
lowa. We weren’t sure of having passed 
it, nor whether we had drifted to the 





plane out of sight. 


OUR LIGHTED AIR LANE 


Most of us have at times crossed the route of the air 
mail and have stood with our heads back to watch a 
Yet very few of us know anything 
about the service. The air is the great highway of the 
future. Passenger routes are going to follow mail routes 
in this country, as they have already done in Europe. To 
those of us who want to know how the air mail service is 
handled, and to those who want to learn something of 
the possibilities of aircraft as a factor in transportation, 
this series of three articles will be deeply interesting. 
Mr. Duffy, the author, was in the service himself. He 
writes of his own experiences, and, in addition, gives a 
clear picture of the service as a whole. 


maintenance, and in talks with friends, 
it surprised me to find out how very lit- 
tle was actually known about the air 
mail service or its management for day 
and night flights. After being deluged 
with all sorts of questions, I resolved to 
prepare an article which would tell 
about the experiences in aviation work 
and the government’s preparation and 
equipment for handling the mail, 

~ July 1, 1925, closed the first year of 
coast to coast thirty-five-hour mail serv- 
ice by air. It is a feat that in the past 
had long been argued to be impossible 
because of the inclemency of the weath- 
er in this latitude during the winter 
season. It has required a great deal of 








north or south of it. We banked into a 
westerly direction, and on approaching a little 
town, the motor was again shut off momen- 
tarily. 

“All right; get ready for a dip. We’re go- 
ing down on this town depot over here and see 
where we are.’’ 

With this said, the motor was opened wide 
and the ship, descending at a thirty-five degree 
agile, gained a speed close onto 175 miles an 
hour, directed toward the depot, which was 
partly shaded by a neighboring tree. One big 
swish—and then trouble. The motor began 
spitting and sputtering, the lukenheimer (the 
gasoline pump) was not delivering the gas. 


The Pilot Was White as a Ghost 


An elevator was directly in our path, and 
no motor power to depend upon for control. 
Was there no manner of escape? One glance 
at the pilot only added terror to the situation. 
He was white as a ghost and apparently at his 
wits’ end. For want of altitude, it seemed we 
were bound to take a left wing off. But, thanks 
to the pilot’s instinetive judgment, he pushed 
the stick clear over to the 





side of the cockpit and the ——— 


ship upturned on its side 
in time to miss the eleva- 
tor. The lukenheimer filled 
and the motor picked up 
a we were ready to flop 
into a hay meadow just be- 
yond a cemetery. The lat- 
ter seemed to make the es- 
tape emphatically lucky. 

“What was the town? 
Did you see ?”’ 

“Yeh, that’s Macedonia. 
But, say, Gilly, don’t for- 
get that this Martin plane 
tan not he depended upon 
for anything but slowness. 
That was a close call. Did 
you see that graveyard ?’’ 

The pilot nodded his an- 
SWer. 

It had seemed to me as 
tho the landing gears could 
almost spin the wheels on 
the side of the elevator. I 

d shut my eyes and put 
My hand up over my fore- 
ead to await the collision 
Which seemed inevitable. I 
Was the more alarmed be- 
Cause the pilot had never 





eaprices. After we had regained some altitude 
I indicated that we were two towns south of 
Oakland, so we directed our course to the north 
and were soon on the emergency field south- 
west of Oakland. 

That’s just one little event which probably 
adds a few gray hairs to the aviator’s head 
each day. Taking off and landing usually give 
many of these in the small places. 

‘‘Ha! I told you so!’’ I ean hear one read- 
er saying to another as he tries to convince him 
that the mail ship carries two men. Well, just 
here let me set you straight. The mail ‘earry- 
ing ship earries only a pilot and the mail. We 
were not earrying mail, but were on the main- 
tenance patrol service of the air mail and were 
out to look over the twenty-five mile emergency 
fields to be sure that the lighting plants and 
fields were in condition to give service to the 
night pilots and ships. 

Farmers of Iowa and Nebraska have little 
chance to see a mail ship any more in the day- 
time, unless the mail happens to be late, be- 
cause they cross these states in the middle of 


work on construction and supervision to 
perfect an organization that could handle the 
night mail situation at all times and under all 
possible circumstances. The public in general 
has but a limited knowledge of how the air 
mail is handled other than that the government 
has installed special red, white and blue mail 
boxes for the special mail and that the air mail 
is transported by air to its destination or nedr- 
est air point. 

The airplane, of course, is the most important 
essential in the service, but to make flying rea- 
sonably safe at night there must be lighted 
landing fields placed at short intervals for an 
emergency, where landings can be made with a 
fair degree of safety. These landing fields are 
havens from thunder storms, rain, sleet, snow 
storms, and, indeed, in some instances, come in 
handy to rest a fatigued pilot. 

A General Idea of the Air Service 

The object of this article will be to give the 
reader some knowledge of the practical side of 
the air mail, its day and night flights, the 
thrills that come with aviation under all eir- 

cumstances, the precautions 














- the pilot takes against fire, 
his experiences in differ- 
ent sections of the country. 
In general, I want to in- 
clude those things in which 
I have found the publie to 
be interested, as judged by 
their questions. Before go- 
ing into the interesting 
feature of the service—the 
flying—I would like to 
outline briefly the topog- 
raphy of the landing and 
emergency fields and their 
management. 

The U.S. A. M. is divid. 
ed into three divisions, the 
eastern, central and west- 
ern, with an additional di- 
vision now, called the ‘‘de- 
velopment division.’’ How- 
ever, we will consider only 
the three territorial divi- 
sions. The central division 
is the one which is most 
completely equipped for 
night flying, and extends 
from Chicago to Cheyenne, 
the central point being 
Omaha. Between Cheyenne 
and Chicago, three mail 
stops are made, at North 
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Landing at an Emergency Field in Nebraska, 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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WHAT’S AHEAD IN GRAIN 
MARKETING? 


[DURING the last few years, farmers have 

done a good deal of experimenting with dif- 
ferent methods of marketing grain. They have 
tried state wheat pools; they have tried termi- 
nal agencies backed by local elevators; they 
have tried gigantic overhead organizations like 
the well intentioned but poorly managed U. S. 
Grain Growers and like the pseudo-co-operative 
Grain Marketing Company. And all the time, 
behind these more pretentious efforts, the thoa- 
sands of farmers’ elevators have kept going, 
making local savings and providing local mar- 
kets that pay the highest figure the market 
situation permits. 

These experiments have shown that the state 
pools can make good under certain conditions. 
They have indicated that terminal agencies 
with farm elevator support have a good chance 
of suecess, They have proved that attempts to 
bring the millennium at one jump in the grain 
marketing game have a habit of breaking down. 
Farmer control and expert management are 
both needed particularly in these big overhead 
schemes. Farmer control without the assist- 
ance of technical experts means a smash-up; 
expert management without control in the in- 
terests.of the farmers means failure in render- 
ing any real service to agriculture. 

What is the next step? We have a feeling 
that the spot-light is going to be switched back 
to the local farmers’ elevators. Some of the 
wheat pools thought at first they did not need 
the farmers’ elevators. Most of them know 
better now. A pool needs a local organization 
to serve as a medium for reflecting the sugges- 
tions and plans of the management to the mem- 
bers and for reflecting the will of the members 
to the management. A pool must have some 
Yocal agency to take care of the physical hand- 
ling of grain. A farmers’ elevator meets both 
needs. It profits in handling pooled grain, for 
it gets a stated handling charge and is exposed 
to no market risks. We look for greater co- 
operation of this sort between the state grain 
pools and the local elevators. 

We expect, too, a campaign for the strength- 
ening of the local elevators. Many are under- 
financed ; some do not have proper auditing; 
others have lost the support of the local pro- 
dueers. These things will be remedied, first, 
by the action of the better elevators, working 
thru the co-operation of farmers’ educational 
organizations. We look to see more county ele- 
vator federations at whose meetings managers 








and directors will compare records. We look 
to see more farm organization meetings where 
the speakers will be elevator officers and the 
subject will be the means of strengthening the 
local elevator and improving its marketing 
service. 

Terminal agencies under elevator control 
have been established at several points, Iowa 
and Illinois elevators are likely to go into Chi- 
cago shortly. As these terminal agencies grow, 
we hope to see a type of field service and edu- 
cational leadership developed that will react on 
the local elevators and encourage a higher de- 
gree of efficiency at the local points. 

These, of course, are necessary but prelim- 
inary steps. It may take several years to make 
the right progress even so far. After that we 
believe there is likely to be an alliance of these 
terminal agencies with our state grain pools. 
There may be created then a country-wide sell- 
ing service, designed to find short cuts from 
farm to mill, to counsel as to markets, to sim- 
nlify and to improve in every possible way the 
technique of grain marketing. Such a service 
would be more than a great commission firm; 
it would not be committed to Chicago as the 
principal grain market; it would not be ham- 
pered in its activities by the possession of ware- 
houses it had to keep filled. It would be a 
great information service, a training school for 
experts in co-operative marketing, an educa- 
tional organization working for higher stan- 
dards of accomplishment in its field, a medium 
whereby consumer demand might be pictured 
accurately to the producer, a social force that 
in seéking constantly new and better methods 
of distribution would make co-operation a boon 
both to the producer and to the consumer. 

Co-operative marketing is not a patent medi- 
cine. To adopt the co-operative ideal means a 
revolution in many farm and business meth- 
ods. This will not happen in a day. Farmers 
need to grow up in a co-operative community 
and to have a long experience in the unselfish 
and brotherly activities of the local farm or- 
ganizations before they are quite fit for real 
membership. Managers need to forget a good 
many of the tricks of private business and to 
realize that co-operation has methods and re- 
sources of its own. There is room for brilliant 
leadership and opportunity for startling ad- 
vanees in the field of co-operation, but these 
things will count for little in the long run un- 
less the bulk of the membership can follow and 
hold what is gained. A great king can make a 
nation great; a great republic must have great 
citizens. So a brilliant hired man, the presi- 
dent or general manager, may make a prosper- 
ous corporation; a really successful co-opera- 
tive can only be created out of the intelligence, 
the loyalty and the. unselfish devotion of its 
rank and file, To achieve this result in the 
field of grain marketing involves, we think, the 
co-ordination of the efforts of the general farm 
organizations, the farmers’ elevators and the 
grain pools. There are signs that thisis coming. 





ILLINOIS SETS THE PACE 


WE ARE informed that the University of 

Tllinois is to use part at least of the funds 
made available by the. Purnell bill to conduct a 
study of the marketing of grain in that state. 
This work is to be earried on in co-operation 
with the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
the Illinois Farmer Grain Dealers. 

Illinois is setting an example which may well 
be followed by other states. In Iowa, it seems 
probable that the chief atterition should be 
turned to the marketing of livestock. Iowa 
State College has done excellent work in the 
past in its surveys of farmers’ elevators and 
livestock shipping associations. The appropria- 
tions made by the Purnell bill make it possible 
for work of this sort to be amplified and to be 
pressed more vigorously. 


LISTING CORN AS A LABOR SAVER 


OST corn belt farmers who have not spe 
some time in Kansas or Nebraska do'ng 
realize how much time is saved by listing. q 




























































r 
man and four horses can take care of 100 agpe A 
of listed corn. There is no plowing, disking gM yea 
harrowing. With a single lister, one man 4 Bu 
four horses will put in an acre an hour. Withl Doi 
a two-row lister and six horses, the record Mm gs 
considerably better. Cultivating the first ting mu 
over is typically done with a two-row disk ey the 
tivator“pulled by four horses and set to throwie abi 
the dirt away from the small corn. The second has 
time over, the disks are set to throw the dirt jj ' 
around the corn. The result is that the field ig er 
left remarkably clean, with the minimum gf bre 
labor. It is said that one man and four horges# cor 
with a two-row lister cultivator can go ove™ in 
about sixteen acres in a day. che 
When, as occasionally happens, western Kan. ™ bot 
sas and Nebraska have plenty of summer rain,§f tio 
one man will sometimes produce, with but very B to 
little help, over 5,000 bushels of corn, on land® tim 
which is worth less than $70 an acre. As to Ye 
whether this means much to us in the humid® lon 
part of the corn belt is a question. On hilly® ers 
land, listing is only doubtfully worth while & sea 
On low, flat land, heavy rains in May and June& are 
may give listed corn a serious setback. At any 
rate, listing has not come into favor north and®™ lea 
east of southwestern Iowa, We can not help& out 
but feel, however, that some modified form of® sav 
listing might be devised which would enable us yee 
to grow corn in the humid sections of the corn § «sta 
belt with less labor than we are now using. We & res 
would be interested in hearing from any eastern § inv 
Iowa, Illinois, or Indiana farmer who has used § ma 
listing successfully for a period of years. What § tha 
are the possibilities of drilling corn with the § of: 
ordinary corn planter and then tending it with § has 
a two-row lister cultivator set to throw the dirt & the 
away from the row the first time over and to @ lab 
ward it the second? Doubtless, the cultivator ted 
would have to be modified somewhat, but we & far 


have the idea that there may be something in 
the disk cultivator for us in the humid sections 
of the corn belt. 





THE PIG SURVEY 


ETAILS by states are now available on the 

government June pig survey. These fig 
ures are very reliable. It seems that in Iowa 
there will be only 89.5 per cent as many pigs 
to be marketed this winter as a year ago. Cor 
responding figures for other corn belt states 
are: Illinois, 93.6; Nebraska, 80.8; Missouri, 
93.9; Indiana, 90.7, and Kansas, 73.6. The 
farmers of the corn belt bred only about 80 per 
cent as many sows for spring farrow this year 
as a year ago, but spring weather was so favor 
able that the litters averaged one-half pig more 
saved. But even after taking into account the | 
unusnal luck in saving pigs this spring, I 
seems that during the next year there will be 
only about 43,000,000 hogs to come on the big 
markets, as compared with 47,500,000 hogs last 
year and 59,000,000 in 1923. It seems that fall 
farrowings this year will not be excessive 
that the consumers will be hungry for pork at 
least until the fall of 1926. 

Recent high hog prices combined with a 1925 
corn crop which promises to be fairly large 
will cause heavy breeding for farrow in the 
spring of 1926. Nevertheless, we expect hogs 
to be selling relatively higher than corn during 
practically the entire year of 1926 and possibly 
part of 1927. Overproduction of hogs 
doubtless come again some time in 1927 or 192%: 





People will rally to the support of a ruler who has 
strong moral convictions. In all ages the world has : 
needed just this kind of leaders, has sustained them 
in life, and holds them in everlasting remem branch; 
This is true not only of one nation, but of ame 
tions.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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FAULTY TRANSMISSION 
HE engineers of the Department of Agri- 
‘* eulture report that the farmer of today can 
care for almost three times as many acres of 
erops as the average farmer did seventy-five 
years ago. Fine—for the consumer, anyway. 
But how much good has it done the farmer? 
Does he have a standard of living three times 
gs high today? Does he have three times as 


much leisure as he did then? Does he lead on 


the whole a life that has increased in desir- 
ability as rapidly as the acreage he has handled 
has increased ? 

There have been gains, of course. The farm- 
er has been freed from many forms of back- 
breaking labor. He has been enabled to have 
eomforts denied him then. But have the gains 
in human welfare equaled the advances in me- 
chanical invention? This is the question for 
both city worker and farmer. We have inven- 
tions enough to make it possible for every man 
to work no more than a reasonable amount of 
time, have enough to eat, and enough to wear. 
Yet in the cities, factory workers still labor 
long hours for a pittance, In the country, rent- 
ers and mortgage-burdened owners labor all 
season to the point of exhaustion, and still only 
are able barely to meet expenses. 

There is a leak somewhere. We have not yet 
learned, as a society, to get full human values 
out of the mechanical contrivances for labor 
saving that have been devised in the last fifty 
years. Perhaps we need a changed attitude to 


-start with. Perhaps we need to measure prog- 


ress, not in terms of the rate of production of 
inventions and machinery, but in terms of hu- 
man welfare. Then our engineers will report 
that in spite of devices increasing the efficiency 
of the farmer three-fold, his standard of living 
has only risen 50 per cent, and that it will be 
their great problem to find why the benefits of 
labor saving machinery are not being transmit- 
ted, without loss, to the working farmer and his 
family. 





FORWARD IN EGG MARKETING 


HE farmer’s creameries, leaders in co-op- 

erative work in Iowa in many lines, have 
also been the pioneers in egg marketing. A 
number of them, starting in the egg and poul- 
try business as an accommodation to their pa- 
trons, have done excellent work in improving 
the quality of the product. and in securing a 
good market. <A federation of the creameries 
handling eggs and poultry in this state now 
would undoubtedly be able to start out with a 
considerable volume of business, and, what is 
more important, with valuable experience in 
the marketing of these products. 

In the same way, but to a lesser extent, co- 
Operative cream stations, elevators and ship- 
ping associations around the state have at times 
added the handling of eggs and poultry to 
their other activities. Some of the old egg eir- 
cles still survive. There is in almost every 
community some group to act as a nucleus for 
amore aggressive program in egg marketing. 

That program will involve district organiza- 
tion, with a central packing plant and receiv- 
ing stations round about, a producer’s contract, 
& short time pool by grades, and a selling 
‘ency, backed by a federation of the districts. 
There is no reason why Iowa egg producers 
tan not be linked up eventually with the pro- 
ducer organizations in Minnesota and Mis- 
suri, 

According to the Department of Agriculture, 

‘ssouri has-over 15,000 egg producers in its 
marketing associations. Minnesota has over 
8,000. Twenty thousand Iowa farm flock own- 
‘rs, linked up with these, could make up a 
mid-west federation capable of exerting a big 
Infltence in the egg and poultry market and of 
Teflecting back to the producers the needs of 
€ egg consumers of the country. 





CORN PROSPECTS 

URING the past week the cooler tempera- 

ture has helped corn to withstand the 
Grouth which is beginning to be felt 1 San- 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, and northwestern 
Icwa. Definite damage has been done in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Over most of Iowa the corn 
is in splendid condition, but there are a few 
localities which’ have been damaged by heavy 
storms, and others, especially in Northwest 
Iowa, where the drouth is severe. <A heavy, 
widespread rain during the next week will 
n ake a bumper corn crop almost certain, except 
in Kansas and Nebraska. Dry, hot weather 
during the next twenty days can easily cause 
a deterioration of several hundred million 
bushels. 

The following compares our July 20 predic- 
tien with the government July 1 estimate, the 
ten-year average and last year: 

Yield in Bushels Per Acre: 
Our Clim- Govt. 


atic Est. July 1 10-year Av. 1924 

July 20 Forecast 1915-24 Final 
SONI cca ata 42.8 42.3 38.4 28.0 
| nme, | le 38.3 34.9 32.0 
Missouri ................30.5 31.6 27.8 26.0 
Nebraska .................25.0 28.8 27.1 24.2 
(OP eee 16.0 19.4 18.9 22.5 
WARMED ccheressectceecec 40.8 405 35.5 25.4 
CN wccisieciioncczek 43.8 41.7 38.0 26.0 


ODDS AND ENDS 


John Buckley, formerly of Shelby county, 
Towa, and a graduate of Ames in 1904, is now 
a big sheep man in South Park, Colorado. 
Early in July, I had the pleasure of driving 
thru a part of South Park and asking Mr. 
Buckley some of the questions which I thought 
an Iowa farmer might ask. He told me that he 
had about 8,000 ewes lambing in May each year 
and that he shears in June. I suppose that the 
lateness of lambing and shearing is because the 
altitude of 8,900 feet makes the climate about 
like that of Canada. Shearing is done by ex- 
perts from Utah at 15 cents a head, and some 
of them earned as much as $30 in a day, which 
means 200 head were sheared. One of the old- 
timers claims to have sheared over 200,000 
sheep so far in his life. This year Mr. Buckley 
contracted early for the sale of his wvol at 50 
cents a pound, which was rather fortunate, for 
the market now is only 35 to 40 cents. Ordi- 
narily, his ewes shear about seven pounc;, but 
this year they sheared a little over eight, be- 
cause he fed a little cottonseed cake last winter 
as well as plenty of hay. The ewes are a mix- 
ture of Lincoln and Merino, and the wool 
grades as three-eighths. 

When the lambs are one to two months old, 
the ewes and lambs are driven into the moun- 
tain range in flocks of about 1,000 ewes each. 
This is about what one Mexican herder can 
take eare of. In each flock are ten or twelve 
black sheep with bells on. These black sheep 
make it possible to check up in a rough way as 
to whether any large part of the flock has been 
lost. If one of the black sheep is missing, the 
chances are that there are 50 or 100 other shesp 
with it. In the ordinary season, there is a 
total ewe loss, from one cause or another, of 
about 5 per cent. The mountain range is most- 
ly government forest land, which is rented on 
a basis of 9.75 cents per head for the season. 
In June, the sheep are driven forty or fifty 
miles into the mountain range, the ewes and 
their young lambs making five or six miles 
a day. 

In the valley of South Park the land is as 
level as in Iowa, and there is a good water 
supply, which makes irrigation possible. The 
altitude of 8,900 feet, however, makes hay the 
enly practical crop to grow. The hay is a 
native grass which they eall wire grass. It is 
very fine stemmed and looked to me like a 
sedge rather than a true grass. It seems to run 
higher in protein than most grasses, and sells 
for a high price on the Denver market. The 





yield is one-half to three-fourths of a ton per 
acre. It takes about 1,200 tons of this hay to 
carry 8,000 ewes thru the winter. There is 
also some winter grazing available in the hill 
land near home. It seems that the average 
daily ration is about two pounds of the wire 
grass hay, one-fourth po: nd of cottonseed eake 
and the winter pasture. It is not necessary to 
feed the cottonseed cake, but apparently it 
pays to do so because of the heavier fleece. The 
ewes are not housed in the winter, but are tend- 
ed by the Mexican sheep herders in sheltered 
places in the hills. It seems that the winters 
are not so very severe, even tho the summers 
are as cool as northern Canada. 

The really busy time is in May and June. 
At times in May there will be over 200 lambs 
dropping in twenty-four hours. Special pains 
are taken to save all the lambs, If a ewe drops 
her lamb on pasture, she and her lamb are 
promptly hauled to the lambing shed in a spe- 
cial kind of wagon built for the purpose, which 
will hold sixteen ewes and their lambs. There 
seems to be a real art to taking the right kind 
of care of a large number of ewes with the min- 
imum of labor during lambing time. 

Under ranch conditions, each 100 ewes save 
about 80 lambs. About 10 per cent of the ewes 
have no lambs at all. The lambs last year were 
contracted to the big lamb feeders around Fort 
Collins for fall delivery at around 12 cents a 
pound. This year Mr. Buckley had the oppor- 
tunity to make a similar contract earlier in the 
season, but now it seems as tho the sheep feed- 
ers are a little fearful that the future market 
is not strong enough to justify a price this 
high. Mr. Buckley thinks, however, that the 
market may come back again all right. 

The Buckley lambs are produeed by crossing 
Hampshire rams on the Merino-Lincoln ewes. 
This gives a lamb of an unusually growthy 
type. In the fall when he turns them over to 
the feeders they often weigh over 70 pounds. 
This would seem to be a little heavy for the 
average feeder who wants to sell his lambs fin- 
ished at 80 pounds, but Mr. Buckley has found 
that feeders seem to be very keen for the type 
of lamb which he produces. He uses a Ram- 
bouillet ram on a few of his ewes to maintain 
his ewe herd. He also buys a considerable num- 
ber of ewes of the Merino-Lincoln sort. 

It is interesting to note when farmers are 
producing livestock on a big scale how often 
it is that they cross breed, This cross breeding, 
however, seems to increase the importance of 
the purebred man, because the men who cross 
breed for market must continually come back 
to breeders of purebred livestock for their foun- 
dation material. 

I would like to suggest if any corn belt lamb 
feeders are driving west of Colorado Springs 
sixty or seventy miles, on the Pike’s Peak 
Ocean to Ocean highway, that they go a little 
slow as they approach the town of Hartsell. It 
might perhaps be worth while for them to get 
in touch with some of these big producers of 
mountain lambs. At any rate, I found it very 
interesting to talk with Mr. Buckley, who is 
located about three miles this side of Hartsell. 





The editorial last week on Jardine’s Ames 
speech carried in the main the impression I 
wanted to go to our readers. Unfortunately, 
one sentence inferred that he lacked person- 
ality in his Ames presentation. This is a typo- 
graphical error which I did not catch because 
of the tax hearings at the state house iast week, 
which kept me almost continuously away from 
the office. Secretary Jardine does not lack 
personality. On the contrary, he makes a very 
favorable personal impression. The point 
which I wanted to make in my editorial is that 
while Jardine seems to be a fine fellow person- 
ally, he is standing flat-footedly against the 
agricultural policy in which most lowa farmers 
believe. H. A. WALLACE. 
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est time of all the year for farmers to get 

away to come to Des Moines. As a rule, 
therefore, the state executive council, in’ its 
hearings in former years, has not seen many 
farmers. This year the situation changed. So 
many farmers came in that it was necessary to 
spread the hearings over five days. 

In former years county supervisors have 
oftentimes sent in a farm land valuation for 
their county of $70, and the state executive 
council has raised it to $80. This vear, how- 
ever, in county after county, representatives of 
either the board of supervisors er the county 
Farm Bureau were on hand to defend the valua- 
tions. A few of the counties, like Allamakee 
and Lee counties, which have been notoriously 
over-valued in the past, were on hand to pro- 
test against their relative valuations. 


é ie second week in July is about the hard- 


Relation to Town Values the Big Thing 


Most of the farmers, however, drove home 
continually the point that the big thing they 
are interested in is to get: farm land values low- 
ered relative to city values. County after coun- 
ty testified that in northwestern Iowa farm 
Jands were being assessed at about 50 per cent 
of théir values, whereas town property was be- 
ing assessed at around 35 per cent. Represent- 
atives of the Calhoun and Carroll county Farm 
Bureaus presented exhibits indicating that the 
town properties in these communities are being 
assessed on about 25 per cent of the value, 
whereas farm’ property is being assessed on 
about 45 to 50 per cent of the value. In north- 
eastern lowa, however, it seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that the farm land is assessed 
at about 60 per cent of the value and town 
property at about 45 per cent. : 

Fayette county presented a very interesting 
petition from the mayors of Oelwein, West 


JULY JOBS FOR FARMERS OF THE CORN BELT [@ 


FARMERS ATTEND TAX HEARINGS 


Make Strong Appeal to Executive Council for Tax Reduction 


Union and other towns of Fayette county. This 
petition cited that at the present time farm 
land in Fayette county is assessed at 68 per 
cent of its fair selling value, whereas town 
property is assessed at 50 per cent of its fair 
selling value, and therefore these mayors fa- 
vored an adjustment which would bring about 
a 9 per cent raise on town property and a 9 per 
cent reduction on farm land, so that this 18 per 
cent discrepancy would be done away with. This 
justice-seeking spirit of the towns of Fayette 
county was a marked contrast with that of the 
mayors of some of the larger towns, who went 
on record before the state executive council as 
believing that the farmers of Iowa should have 
no reduction whatever on their assessed values. 


Interesting Testimony by City Officials 


There is in Iowa a league of municipalities, 
and when the secretary of this league discov- 
ered that the farmers of Iowa were endeavor- 
ing to shift some of their state tax burden onto 
the shoulders of city dwellers, he sent out a 
call to the mayors of various lowa cities. The 
testimony of these mayors greatly interested a 
number of farmers who were present. The 
mavor of Burlington, for instance, , testified 
that in Burlington the city property was taxed 
on the basis of 50 per cent of its value, and 
farm land in the community around Burlington 
was tuxed on the basis of only 33 per cent. The 
mayor of Spencer, in Clay county, gave the 
same. kind of testimony. The assessor of Des 
Moines claimed that Des Moines property was 
assessed at 60 to 80 per cent of its value. The 
mayor of Ottumwa stated specificaily that the 
farmers had nothing to kick about, and that 
the city property was being taxed at a one-third 
higher rate relative to its true value than the 
farm property. He deplored the fact that hogs 
under nine months of age escaped taxation. 









Practically all of the evidence of the mayo 
seemed to be hearsay or general impressigp 
They had no comprehensive tabulation or ang 
ysis of sales, assessments and valuations. Om 
of the gentlemen who testified on tiehalf of thy 
cities made the mistake of giving nis estima 
as to the true value of certain lar¢e busingg 
properties with which the executive coung 
was familiar. He testified, for instance, thy 
one large property was worth about $700,0 





















and was assessed at $318,000. Later in rebuttq , 
it was testified that this particular property the | 


was actually worth on the present real estat, 
market over $2.000,000, and that the present 
assessment is less than 20 per cent of the try 





















value. gor 

A few of the counties expressed themselyg jo”! 
as being satisfied with the relationship between men 
farm and city valuations nm their counties. lery 
Among these counties were Jasper, Wayne, Ap. the 
panoocse, Davis and Marion. In all of thegg rule: 
counties the farmers are paying from two tg > 


four times as much taxes per capita toward 
running the state government as the town peo and 
ple, but nevertheless the répresentatives preg toda 
ent stated to the state executive council that bet 
they were well satisfied with the relationship ) 
between farm and city valuations as deter. ™ 


mined by the state executive council and their = 
county supervisors in the past. _ 
Council Favorable to Farmers’ Cause and 

: , ; lung 

Early in the hearings it developed that the sae 
state executive council was really very favor. mar 
able toward the farmers’ cause. Governor Ham- ing 


mill especially gave evidence that he had the 
farmers’ cause at heart, For a time some mem- the 
bers of the executive council seemed to feel that 


. igh 
the council had no power to make adjustments std 
as between farm land valuation and city valua- for 
tion, If this view had (Coneluded on page 22) 
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Lime and Alfalfa—Pasture Fences—Wallows for the Hogs “ 


N MY neighbor’s corn field there is a strip 
I where the corn seems to grow much better 

than anywhere else. All the diffcrence that 
ean be seen in the ground is the presence of 
particles of limestone in the soil, where the corn 
is growing better, We do not know how long 
the lime has been there, but I do know that it 
has been there at least five years, and that the 
field in question has not been in grass for that 
length of time. 


Lime Aids in Fixation of Nitrogen 


I had noticed that the corn grew better in my 
field where the lime had been put, but I knew 
that the soil had not been treated alike in other 
respects. The two comparisons bear out the 
teachings of a specialist in soil bacteriology 
that lime added to soil aids in the fixation of 
nitrogen within the-soil, even in the absence 
of legumes. The two instances mentioned above 
are not proof that lime only is the difference, 
but the results are favorable to the application 
of limestone even tho the ground is not to be 
used for legumes. 

Speaking of lime and soils and legumes 
brings up the question about blue grass. Does 
blue grass come rapidly into an alfalfa field 
because of the presence of lime in the field? We 
know that in order to grow, alfalfa must have 
lime from some source. If the lime is applied 
to the soil, it is at the surface. If the alfalfa 
goes to the subsoil for lime, it certainly brings 
some of it to the surface where the blue grass 
ean make use of it. We all hear about the won- 
derful ‘‘carrying capacity’’ of an old alfalfa 
field that has been turned into a blue grass 
pasture. We know from tests made in Iowa 
that an application of limestone to a blue grass 
pasture will greatly increase the carrying ca- 
paeity of the pasture. I think that the sure 


presence of lime in an alfalfa field has consid- 
erable to do with the vigor of the blue grass in 
all good alfalfa fields. 

We are planning to make a cement wallow 
for the hogs. At one end of the feeding floor, 
the hogs always have some sort of a mudhole. 
The rainwater from the eaves of the barn and 
the wash from the feeding floor all drain off 
the floor here, also the overflow from the stock 
tank. We plan to make this wallow about sev- 
en feet square with the edges deep in the 
ground and an overflow fixed to the drain 
that will lead away from the hog lot and hence 
prevent any continual filthy mudhole in the 
lot for the hogs. In this wallow hole will be 
added to the water such liquids as will make 
it almost inipossible for lice to live with the 
hogs in warm weather. It will require about 
three yards of sand and about seven sacks of 
cement. This is one of those jobs waiting for 
the after-harvest season.—J, J. Newlin. 


Fix Up the Pasture Fences 


Why wait till the cattle break into the corn 
field of yours or the neighbor’s before going 
over the pasture fences for staples pulled out 
or wire broken ? 

The time of year when the neighboring fields 
look tempting has come to the eattle, whether 
they be cows or steers on feed. Each time they 
get out makes them try for weak places in 
the fence that much harder. It is better to 
forestall that by a half day spent with the 
staple pail and a few rods of wire as one’s 
closest companions, 

A few hours in time spent may save a great 
deal of grief and patience-trying work. There 
is nothing that can be much more trying in 
the life of a farmer than to have his cattle 
get into the annoying habit of getting out 


every day or two, unless it be to have the § the 
neighbor’s cattle do it, with one’s corn field § Bu 
as their favorite playground.—Jay Whitson. Pai 


When Corn Shows Effects of Drouth ah 


In the hot, dry days of July and August, the § aro 
corn crop sometimes shows the effects of @ & you 
drouth. The weather usually is blamed wt § yo 
qualifiedly for the damage, but as a matter § las 
of fact some stalks in a field have good ears & lad 
at husking time and others come thru to the & at: 
harvest with only a nubbin. There must be & sai 
causes which are not apparent at first sight, 
If we could look below the surface of the soil § citi 
and see the corn roots as they are spread out @ gel 
thru the soil particles they would explain why & an 
the dry weather that burns one stalk leaves § Yo 
another unharmed. 

If you will dig up a stalk of corn with @ & the 
chunk of dirt the size of a bucket, it is easy @ tri 
to wash off the dirt and expose the roots. There & str 
is a difference in individual plants as to the & he 
number of these roots. Examine several. 

Some strains of corn naturally have large 
vigorous roots and lots of them. Others just 
as naturally are long on stalk and short 
roots. 

When we realize that these roots must reach 
out thru the soil and take in plant food, it 8 
easy to understand that an extensive, branea 
ing root system with a large surface area 8 
best able to supply the stalk with the nece* 
sary water in dry weather, Even under uw 
favorable conditions it is able to secure the & | 
sential nourishment for an ear. 

At the Illinois experiment station they havé 
two strains of corn with almost identical stai® 
and equal leaf surface, but the root of one # 
nearly twice as extensive as the other. Once @ 
the germinator, I hace (Continued on page 8) § 
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mayor 

or a ARIS is the ‘‘capital’’ of Europe; it is 
x“ y, * the center of as many things in Europe 
¢ of * as New York City is the center of things 
stim jp the United States—the center of everything 


that is at all worth while, in the opinion of 
the proud Parisians and the blase New Yorkers 
who believe that the rest of the country exists 
simply as a background for the great city at 
its ‘‘head.”’ 

That proud, fascinating, beautiful old city on 
the Seine river has been the political court of 
Purope in the past, and it bids for the honor 
yet today. It is the theater lobby of the Old 


usINe 
coun i 
re, th 
00,000, 
ebuttal 
roperty 
| estate 
present 
he true: 


composite of museums and art treasures, monu- 


areal ments and cathedrals that make it the art gal- 
untieg lery of Kurope as well. It is the modiste shop, 
10, Ap, iy tee fashion place of the world, and since it 
thal rules the hearts of women it is the dictator of 
two ty the men as well. 

oward Paris is the hub of all that has been famous, 
n peo and infamous, thru the ages past, and it is so 
: prep today in both extremes and in all the means 
L that between. Whatever the tourist or the citizen 
onship wants, from the literature and romance of the 
deter.  88°S Past, to the ultra-modern crazes of today, 
: thels voila! it is all in gay Paree. If one wishes to 


browse over the musty pages of medieval his- 
tory, with their records of monks and conquests 
3€ and holy wars and unholy men, or, clearing his 

lungs of that, if one wislies to breathe the heavy 
at the seented, deadening, sweet perfume of ‘‘a wo- 
favor. man’s town, with flowers in her hair,’’ or, keep- 


im ing pace still further with the proud strides of 
‘ progress, if one wishes to leap headlong into 
| thal the mad, intoxicating frenzy of the wildest 

night life and most reckless debauchery—that 
ad wise old, wicked old, city of Paris will provide 
92) for it all. 


We Contemplate Buying a Car 


‘ Our experiences in driving our own car, the 
Old Gray Goose, in rural England and in Lon- 
don had been so completely satisfactory that 
our editorial party discussed the advisability 
of repeating the stunt during our two weeks’ 
visit in Paris, buying a second-hand jitney and 

> the # then selling it again just before leaving town. 

field § But everywhere the people who had been in 
on. Paris advised against it. 

“You don’t know Paris,’’ they said, and we 
admitted that. ‘‘You’d never be able to get 
, the § around—-you wouldn’t know where to go and 
of @ § you couldn’t drive your car there if you did; 

ut- § you wouldn’t be able to handle it,’’ I took the 


World, and the whole city is a magnificent | 


By Francis A. Flood 


streets of Paris, he has never really seen busy 
street traffie at all. He may have seen streets 
so crowded with cars that there was not room 
for another one, but in Paris all of these cars, 
crowded as they are, are tearing along at break- 
neck speed and making room for more. It is a 
fright! 

When we finally landed in that much-touted 
city at the Gare du Nord, we piled the most of 
our baggage into one taxicab with ‘‘Dean’’ 
Hopkins to guard it, and then Colonel Cobb, 
the leader of our party, and most of the other 
men, climbed into the next cab in line and Cobb 
gave to both drivers the name of our hotel 














One of the perils of ocean travel 


where reservations had been made—and their 
first taxi ride in Paris was on! 

Doctor Bereman and I got into the next taxi 
in line, and when the driver asked us in French, 
‘“Where to?’’ which didn’t sound like anything 
I’d ever heard in the class room where I had 
‘‘learned’’ the language, we suddenly realized 
that neither of us knew the name of the hotel. 
And all the rest of our friends, and our bag- 
gage, were already disappearing in the midst 
of a Paris traffie jam. If we should lose sight 
of them we would be stranded in that unholy 
city without our baggage and without our 
friends and with no chance at all of ever find- 
ing them. 

It was one of those great moments! 


A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


Farewell to Paris—A Long Voyage Home—Back to the U. S. A. 


I completely smothered that poor driver with 
language. I snapped all the French at him 
that I knew, and the doctor seconded with all 
the German and Swedish that he thought he 
knew. We told him to ‘‘beat it’’ and ‘‘go get 
"em’’ and ‘‘vamoose’’ and ‘‘skiddoo,’’ and the 
doctor in his excitement even tried him on some 
Pawnee Indian words he had picked up in 
South Dakota. We motioned toward our de- 
parting friends, and finally I was inspired. 
I pointed to them like a small boy points to- 
ward a fleeing eat, and yelled ‘‘Sie ’em!’’ He 
got the idea. 

We were off! And it was a wild ride. It i8 
hard enough to keep up with a Paris taxicab 
starting from scratch, while we had a fifty- 
yard handicap to start with. It is no wonder 
that Joffre was able to save Paris with his 
taxicab army in. 1914. There seem to be no 
traffie rules in Paris except to get there and to 
do that in the quickest possible time. Every 
driver is his own traffie officer, and the right- 
of-way belongs to whoever gets there first. The 
streets are crooked and they.cross at all angles, 
and any traffie rules would of necessity have 
as many exceptions as irregular French verbs, 
and so they simply go—but they do go! 

We made it. And even after all that, our 
fare was about 15 cents each. Taxicabs are ri- 
diculously cheap in Paris. One can ride and 
+ide before the meter will register three franes, 
and a frane was worth about a nickel when we 
were there. The easiest thing in the world is to 
call a Paris taxi, because the streets are full of 
them, and the next easiest thing is to pay the 
bill after riding half-way across town. And one 
of the hardest things in the world is to find 
one’s way about town on foot. Hence, every - 
one takes a taxi. 


Almost Everything Is Cheap in Paris 

But nearly everything else in Paris is cheap 
also. We saw Faust at the French Opera, cer- 
tainly one of the finest theaters in the world, 
and our good box seats cost us about 75 cents 
or a dollar each, even after paying the sealper’s 
commission, which is about the only way that 
one ean buy tickets to most of the better Paris 
shows. The Follies Bergere, L’Opera Comique 
and all the other shows are equally low priced. 
One pays almost as much in tips to the taxi 
driver, the man who opens the taxi door, the 
man who oens the theater door, the woman 
who leads one to his seat, the woman who hangs 
up the coats and hats, and all the other tip- 
takers with which Paris is so infested, as for 
the ticket of admission itself, especially if one 
is an American, for they are especially imposed 
upon. The Parisians devoutly believe that ev- 
ery American tourist is a ‘‘millionaire’’ and 
it is useless to argue to the contrary. 

We visited that old, 
old cathedral of Notre 








atter @ last remark personally when two American 
ears ® ladies that we had met in Amsterdam scoffed 
) the & at my suggestion of driving a ear in Paris and 
t be & said that I couldn’t handle a car there. 
ight. “Why, I’ve driven a car in most of the big 
soil § tities of the United States, including Los An- 
out @ geles and San Francisco 
why # and Chicago and New 
aves @ York City,’’ I told them, 
“and I’ve driven thru 
th @ @ the most congested dis- 
easy @ tricts at the hours when 
here @ street traffic was at its 
the @ height, and I’ve never 
sratched a fender. And 
rg BI herded the old Gray 
just - se thru all the maze 
t of & of London’s left-handed 
traffic with my passen- 
ach > Bers going to sleep in the 
it 8 B seat beside me. Listen! 


neh- ave you ridden in auto- 
Mobiles in all of these 
tities yourself ?’’ I asked 
ul § them, 
: “You ain’t seen noth- 
/ Mm yet!’ This was the 
tmphatic opinion of all 
them, and we couldn’t 
Understand it—until we 
dseen it. And then we 
















Dame, whose hideous 
stone gargoyles have 
grinned down upon the 
pomp and majesty as 
well as the poverty an 
misery of Paris, sinee 
the time when it was 
built, in 1180 A. D. We 
would be proud today of 
a building in the United 
States of any size that 
was 300 years old, and 








yet that old cathedral 
was a little over 300 
years old at the time 
that Columbus diseov- 
ered America; it was 
600 years old at the time 
of the Revolutionary 


war, and it is still in 
good repair and will 
probably be standing af- 
ter many of our great 





aldecided that until one 
5 the traffic in the 
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One kind of a Paris taxi. 


The Arch of Triumph is in the background. 


buildings have been ‘‘re- 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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Let Your Animals Answer 


It is probably getting coarse and tough 
—barely fit to keep your animals going. 
If your cows, steers and hogs could talk 
they would say ‘‘give us grain.” 

Yes, they want the best of all grain—corn. 


They want and they need the best part of com 
to make meat and milk. That's Corn Gluten Feed. 
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If you are one of the many dairymen whoare 
this year wae Corn Gluten Feed, your cows 
are going through the Summer in fine shape. They 
will make money for you next Winter. 


If you have not fed a Corn Gluten Feed mix- 
ture with your pasture you should start now or 
you will have some good cows go dry several 
months too soon.: 


Corn Gluten Feed is a rich feed at a low price. It is 
the best protein you can buy and the cheapest because it 
is 86% digestible and the most easily convertible by the 
animal. 


Get Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer for your home 
mixed ration. If you are wes pe a ready mixed feed be 
od that it contains a liberal proportion of Corn Gluten 

ced, 


Write for Bulletin No. 2 and tell us your feeding prob- 
lems. We will help you solve them. 
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Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ml, 
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Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
, you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements-are your local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


They tel) of the new and 





Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 
Let them help you save. 



























































ere ~s- Miah-prieed feeds rg 

short pasture eat up your profits. /@)__)"° 

Beat this combination by feeding fp} pons Big Free Book 

silage. oa iene 
Cattle thrive on silage. It as- ol en oun’ of 

sures an economical, palatable and fort to be withont 

varied ration all winter. In Spring, 

too, when pasture grass is washy 

and deficient in food value, silage 


tides them over. 

When popans stored in a Dickey 
Glazed Hollow Tile Silo, silage is 
el best and cheapest feed. The 

ickey Silo protects it from wind, 
snow and heat. Preserves all its 
natural food value. 

ag my are strong and imperish- 
able. y’re built ht to outlast 
any known silo material. 
out of your extra 
years, Write today for full particulars 


W. $. Dickey Clay Mig. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Established 1885 
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A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad | 


(Continued from page 7) 


placed.” Two American girls and I 
went to church there one beautiful 
Sunday morning, partly to see the 


great cathedral, partly to hear the fa- 


mous pipe organist of Notre Dame, 
and partly, in fact, because it was 
Sunday morning and time to go to 
church. 


Services were going on when we ar- 
rived. We were met at the door by 
some women carrying plates for us to 
deposit the inevitable gift, a few francs 
perhaps, A franc is only a nickel, but 
it is a very respectable tip at that. 
Guarding the entrance to the main 
aisle were men in elaborate robes in 
little box-office enclosures, who also 
expected, and saw to it that they re- 
ceived, another little gift from the vis- 
itor. Half way down the aisle, a wo- 
man usher took us tn hand, led us to 
a seat and demanded pay for her serv- 
ices. All during the service, the peo- 
ple, mostly tourists and mostly Amer- 
icans as ourselves, apparently, were 
coming in and going out. They would 
stand in the aisle, or, if they were in 
the back part of the church where it 
was hard to see, they would stand on 
the pews, look the situation over and 
then go out. They had gone to 
church in Notre Dame. 

We visited the magnificent palace 
of the Louvre, and saw the beautiful 
originals of the Mona Lisa, the Glean- 
ers, the Angelus, the Dance of the 
Nymphs, as well as the Venus de Milo 
and the Winged Victory. The statue 
that appealed to me the most, how- 
ever, was that great masterpiece in 
bronze, The Thinker, by Rodin, erect- 
ed in a perfect setting in the gardens 
of Rodin’s Museum. 

From the Place de la Concorde, with 
its old Egyptian obelisk dating back 
to 2000 B. C., which marks the spot 
where the old guillotine once stood 
and snipped off the heads of so many 
hundreds of French people who hap- 
pened to be lined up with the side out 
of power, we rode in a horse-drawn 
hack up that grandest avenue of them 
all, the Champs-Elysees, over a mile 
long and majestic in its width, up to 
the great Arch of Triumph that I had 
heard so much about. Buried beneath 
this great arch lies the Unknown Sol- 
dier of France, and a torch 
burning continuously at the head of 
the tomb. On some days, we were told, 
it is necessary to haul away several 
truck loads of the floral offerings that 
are deposited over this unknown grave 
by visitors from all over the world. 

We mounted to the very top of the 
famous Eiffel Tower, whose flag pole 
reaches up into the clouds for a little 
over 1,000 feet above the ground, and 
even at that dizzy height there are lit- 
tle shops selling souvenirs and re- 
freshments to the bewildered tourists. 
We paid homage to the tomb of Na- 
poleon, and did everything that a re- 
spectable tourist in Paris is expected 
to do—but after two weeks it was time 
to come home, back to the United 
States of America, and we sailed on 
the good ship Veendam, a neat little 
trick of 15,000 tons or just a little over 
one-fourth the size of the Leviathan, 
on which I had sailed from New York 
two months before. 

It took the Veendam ten days to 
cross from Boulogne to New York, 
and it had taken us just five days go- 
ing over on the Leviathan. But in 
spite of the fact that some of the pas- 
sengers nicknamed the little boat the 
“Slodam” on account of its speed, ev- 
ery one, except those very few who 
were a little sick, enjoyed the whole 
trip, the Dutch crew, and the German 
waiter, and the cosmopolitan passen- 
ger list, and all, 

Traveling, like virtue, need not be 
its own and only reward. For with all 
its glamor, thrills and pleasure, it 
seems to me that one of the richest 
gifts of travel rests in the fact that 
the more we see of other lands the 


is kept’ 





— 


better we like our own home town, 
and this is true of some places in pay, 
ticular. 

I have written nineteen articles jg 
this series on my observations in Ry 
rope, and the most pleasant task fo 
me to do now would be to sit hac 
and reflect upon that trip, not for the 
purpose of enjoying the memories g 
what I saw abroad but for the greatey 
purpose of getting a far greater ep, 
joyment out of it all by com paring 
those foreign scenes with the common, 
every-day scenes of my own America 
with which there is really no com. 
parison after all. 

I have never been dissatisfied with 
this great country of ours and after 
having a standard of comparison tg 
judge it by in the future, I certainly 
never shall be. There is really only 
one country in the world in which | 
would be satisfied to live, and that ig 
the United States of America. And 
to those who do not like it here, and 
who are constantly finding fault with 
our government, or our laws, or any 
other one of the many things which 
all operate together to make our coup. 
try great, I would simply say to them 
to go over and see how the other half 








lives, and then come back and be 
happy. 

Vive L’Amerique. 
= July Jobs for Corn Belt | 
: Farmers i 
iin DE Le i | 





(Continued from page 6) 


seen seedlings start off with a root 
that would measure about ten inches 
at the end of a week, while others 
with exactly the same opportunity 
would limp along with a root five or 
six inches long, maybe without any 
branches and apparently unprepared 
to put up a battle for life. Some 
seedlings make a brave fluff, but 
really they haven’t enough bottom to 
amount to anything. 

Last winter I compared samples of 
several strains of corn which had 
stood well in the Iowa yield test and 
some samples of common seed. I 
counted the lateral roots on the germ 
and noted the rate of growth. On one 
sample which I bought from a former 
winner of the state yield test, I 
counied six roots per seedling and the 
main roots were a foot long at a week. 
All the samples from the best in the 
state yield test were extra well rooted 
as compared with common seed. I 
think that abundant roots are an e& 
sential character in the make up of @ 
strain of corn if it is going to win in 
a yield test. And of course if lots of 
roots will get the yield per acre that 
is a practical consideration in mak- 
ing a profitable crop of hog feed.— 
Chas. D. Kirkpatrick. 


Renewing an Old Alfalfa Field 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a five-year-old alfalfa field 
and am going to take the first crop 
off. I am then thinking of disking and 
reseeding. Do you think this is # 
good plan?” 

Disking alfalfa each year soon aftef 
the first crap has been taken off is 4 
good practice and helps amazingly in 
keeping out the blue grass. But whet 
it comes to renewing an old alfalfa 
field with a poor stand by seeding neW 
alfalfa, we are decidedly skeptical. 
For some reason this plan does not 


work as arule. Usually the best thit¢ — 


to do with an old alfalfa field is t0 
plow it up and put it into corn and 
then seed down alfalfa again two oF 
three years later. Have any of our 
readers ever known of any one -whé 
has had even reasonable success i2 


renewing an old alfalfa field by Dub — 


ting on new seed? 
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SAVING ALL THE GRAIN 


Tips on Binder Adjustments That Help at Harvest 


By l. W. DICKERSON 


HE modern grain binder is about 
. as well perfected as any machine 
which the farmer uses. If such a ma- 
chine is not monkeyed with and a very 
few fundamental directions are fol- 
lowed, it will do good work for several 
years. What few troubles that develop 
are usually due to certain parts becom- 
ing badly worn, or thru ill-advised ad- 
justments. 

There is little trouble in saving 
grain when the grain is even and is 
standing straight, and true skill con- 
sists in doing a good job under ad- 
yerse conditions, when the grain is 
uneven in length or is lodged badly. 

In picking up down or lodged grain, 
the binder platform should be set 
about ten inches high instead of very 
low, and then the guards tipped forward 
until they nearly touch the ground 
The grain-saving or pick-up guards 
put out by several firms to attach in 
front of the ordinary guards to raise 
the grain so the machine can catch it 
will be found quite helpful. The best 
handling for picking up down grain is 
quite an art, and must be learned thru 
experience and study. 

Often considerable grain is wasted 
by being run down by the grain wheel, 


under it, the board should be lowered 
or a strip of leather fastened along 
the lower edge. 

Probably the greatest waste of grain, 
however, comes from bundles made 
and. tied so poorly that a handful of 
straws will be left on the ground when- 
ever a bundle is picked up or will be 
lost somewhere on the way to the 
threshing machine. Down and tangled 
grain adds greatly to this waste, while 
loosely tied or missed bundles aggra- 
vate it still more. 

What is necessary to make good bun- 
dles? While the condition of the grain 
has a great deal to do with this, it de 
pends very largely on keeping the grain 
straight on the canvases, the proper 
placing of the butt-adjuster, and the 
proper handling of the binder-head. 
Keeping the grain straight on the can- 
vases is not always an easy matter, 
since the friction of the butts on the 
cutter-bar and against the falling grain 
holds them back, while the movement 
of the platform canvas naturally car- 
ries the heads toward the elevator can- 
vases much faster than the butts, so 
that the grain goes up heads first. 
With long grain this usually does not 
bother, but with short grain the stalks 
often come down to the packers almost 








this being especially true in tangled 
grain or when the wind causes the 
grain to lean toward the grain wheel. 
The outside divider must divide the 
standing grain and have enough gath- 
er to keep the grain wheel from run- 
ning down any uncut stalks, and if 
the grain is tangled or leaning so it 
does not do this properly, an extension 
divider board or rye board, which is 
furnished as an extra for most binders, 
should be installed. 

Another very common form of waste 
is that of loose straws scattered after 
the binder. Some of this may come 
from the grain being knocked or blown 
back off the platform canvas. The 
flag or back curtain is supposed to 
take care of this. The reel should be 
run just as high and as far forward as 
possible and still cause the grain to 
fall back onto the platform canvas, 
while the back curtain should be used 
to keep the wind from blowing the 
grain so far back that it will not be 
Caught securely as the bundle is being 
formed. 

Some of these loose straws fall out 
behind the bundle as it is being tied. 
In some binders the windboard at the 
rear of the binder deck, which any 
Stalks too far back are supposed to 
Strike as they slide down to the pack- 
ers, is so arranged that it automatical- 
ly follows the binder head as that is 
moved forward or back. If not, it can 
fasily be fastened so it will do so. It 
should fit down close to the deck, and 
if considerable grain is seen to work 











on end. A pretty effective remedy for 
this trouble, however, can be found in 
the use of the hold-back or retarding 
strap on top of the platform canvas. 


A piece of twine-bag lashing rope with 
knots in it every foot or so works fine 


as long as the canvas is kept about 
level, but as soon as the guards are 


tilted either way the far end of the 


hold-back rope slides toward the lower 
side of the canvas and fails to hold 


back the grain properly. A thin metal 


retarding strap can be secured for 
practically every make of binder, and 
these work much better than ropes, 
since they have enough side stiffness 
to keep their proper place on the plat- 
form even when tilted. If these strips 
seem too smooth to retard the heads 
sufficiently, they can be kinked slight- 
ly in a few places. 

The butt-adjuster also has much to 
do with making a good bundle, and it 
should be set as far forward as possi- 
ble and left there, the proper placing 
of the band between long and short 
bundles being varied by shifting: the 
binder-head. Only in very short grain 
with considerable green undergrowth 
is it necessary to move the butt-adjust- 
er back, as the bundles are likely to 
tip off forward from some types of 
bundle carriers. 

An occasional missed bundle, say 
one every half-mile round, is no more 
than is to be expected from imperfec- 
tions in twine, accidental catching of 
straws in the typing mechanism, and 
so on. When it is evident that some- 





with 
BALLOON 
TIRES 


There is no question 
about the fact that Bal- 
loon Tires add to the 
comfort of motoring. 


But, with Balloons on 
your wheels, you can not 
take a rough road at high 
speed without experienc- 
ing a very uncomfortable 
“jerky” sensation. 


—UNLESS your car 
is equipped both with a 
shock absorber AND a 
rebound check. 


HASSLERS are both 


devices in one—and they 


sell at the price of one, 


Don’t spoil your expen- 
sive Balloon Tire Equip- 
ment by using the wrong 
type of “shock control” 
device. 


You will save money 
by installing Hasslers on 
your Car. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
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with 
STANDARD 
TIRES 


AHASSLERS are, two 
devices in one—a shock 
absorber PLUS a re- 
bound check. They add 
to the comfort and econ- 
omy of motoring no mat- 
ter what tires you use. 


Nearly two million 
motorists were riding on 
Hasslers BEFORE Bal- 
loon Tires were thought 
of. They are not the ones 
whose demands caused 
engineers to produce the 
Balloon Tire. - 


For it is easy to demon- 
strate that a standard tire 
—plus HASSLERS— 
gives you the Balloon tire 
effect. 


No matter what tires 
you use on your Ford car 
—HASSLERS will add 
to comfort and subtract 
from upkeep. Ask your 
dealer. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


LARR/& W. SHILLOCK 
1118 Locust Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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CA New 
Full Set 


Is Economy 


Even though Champion is the better spark plug and 
will give better service for a much longer period, a 
new full set at least once a year will give more esa 
er and speed and soon save their price in oil an 


Champion is better because of its double-ribbed 
sillimanite core, special analysis electrodes and gas- 
tight two-piece construction. 


Champion X ie the 
stenderd epark plug for 
Ford Cars and Trucke 


and Fordson Tractore. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell Champions. Champion X for 
Fords is60 cents. Blue Box for all other -ars, 75 cents. (Cana- 
dian prices 80 and 90 cents). Champions are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Piug Company 
a Ohio 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 














Do your buying from 

Safety Firs firms advertising in 

Wallaces’ Farmer. If 

you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 

you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 

and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 

















thing is wrong, do not begin by chang- 
ing the binder-head adjustments, but 
wait until the next bundle is missed 
and then examine the band carefully 
as to what it looks like and where it 
is found. Then by comparing these 
with the conditions for tying troubles 
given in the book of operating direc- 
tions, it is usually possible to get a 
line on the cause of the trouble. Phen 
wait until the binder-head has tripped 
for another bundle, stop the team and 
turn the binder-head over slowly by 
hand, and the fault may often be seen 
as it happens. If possible, an expert 
should look the binder over and rem- 
edy the trouble. No adjustments should 
be made without a very good idea as 
to the reason, nor should more than 
one adjustment be changed at a time. 
A note as to what was done should be 
made, and if it seems to make no 
change for the better, it should be put 
back before another change is made. 
Space will not permit-in this article 
of going into detail as to the various 
tying troubles, as these are fully cov- 
ered in operating directions put out 
with each machine. My experience 


Platte, Neb., Omaha, and Iowa City, 
Iowa, mail being delivered and taken 
on at these stops while the ship is be- 
ing completely inspected and replen- 
ished with water, gas and oil. There 
is approximately 250 miles between 
each of these stops and it affords a 
two or three-hour non-stop flight, de- 
pending upon the weather conditions 
and which way the wind blows. 


At about every 125 miles there is 
what is commonly designated by the 
airmen as a midway station, which is 
stocked with gasoline, a spare wheel, 
oil, extra parts, a first aid medical kit, 
etc. In my territory one of these 
midway stations was located at Des 
Moines and the other one at Grand 
Island. The emergency landing fields 
occur approximately every twenty-five 
miles. They are equipped with 18,000, 
000 candlepower projection lamps 
mounted on top of a fifty-two-foot steel 
windmill tower. ‘The lamp rotates 
completely every ten seconds, the 
beam is set at one degree above the 
horizon, and the power for the light is 
‘furnished by a 1% kilowatt farm light- 
ing plant. A “caretaker’ is employed 
by the government at the pay of $1,200 
annually to look after the lamp, the 
plant, and the boundary lights which 
are placed around the edge of the field. 
The field usually consists of @ tract 
eighty rods square and of the most 
nearly level land that can be obtained 
in the community. In the corner of 
the tract the tower is erected, always, 
of course, selecting the point of great- 





Save 25 to 50% 


you can get a @ 

Ford Battery 
for only $10.50— 
other cars in pro- 
portion. An un- 
heard of low price 
because we sell 
direct. You get a 

a peauty Battery 
that is 





Repair bills may soon force you to 
ask sgn the question, “Shall we 
sell the car?’ 

tool oil is the greatest fac- 
tor in controlling upkeep costs and it 
should receive first consideration. 

Oils: stand every test. 
They save repair bills by preventing 
= out parts. 
oil where you see the sign. 
You" find a new economy in driving. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


MonaMotor 


0. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Oils & Greases 


Guaranteed For Three Year. 


We state this in writing with every bat- 


tery. We assure you longer life, more 
pep, greater service. Many of our bat- 
teries have been in use for four years. Our 
long experience and large production en- 
able us to build this better battery ata 
lower price. You'll be surprised how well 
they withstand hardest service. bs 
take a chance with & poor or worn out 
battery when you can get a guaranteed 
“*Longer Life” Battery at such a low price. 
Send No Money! 

Order your Ford battery now, only $10.50. 
We ship c. 0. d. subject to your inspection 
atexpress office. For further fall epecifi- 
cations for Al Cars write us at once, 
No obligation. 


“Longer Life” Battery Co. 


Dept. W-4, Des Moines, lowa 














| est elevation. 


In my opinion this is a very con- 


| servative sized field for landing under 


some of the conditions which will oc- 
casionally arise. Indeed, some of the 


| Iowa land is so rolling that a forty-acre 


tract can hardly be found and I have 


| in mind the landing field at Casey, 


which includes only twenty acres, but 
being forty rods in the north and 
south axis. This field can only be 


} counted upon as a safety measure 
| when the wind is blowing from the 


north or south or their related diago- 
nals, but never when an easterly or 
westerly wind is blowing because to 
date landing in a side wind has not 
met with much success. To illustrate 
the inconvenience of such a field, I 
might relate that on one occasion 
when stopped there for a little more 
than an hour the wind changed to a 
direct westerly, and we were then 
obliged to take down a_ boundary 
fence (which I later had to repair my- 
self) and take off from a less ob- 
structed runway. This little event 
took place in the daytime and would 
not be attempted at night. 

Another bad feature of some of our 
fields is the eroding process which 
the weather exerts upon the ground 


‘ all right. 


-pounds and not more than ten pound 


Carrying the Mail Thru the Air 


(Continued from Page 3) 


both as a farmer operator and 
binder expert indicates that at leagg; 
per cent of all tying troubles on } 
ers that are not old and badly 
comes from either too tight a ty) 
tension at the twine box or too tig: 
a spring tension on the twine disk » 
holder. Time after time I have } 
sent to binders that were giving 
ble from missing and have found thy 
too tight a twine box tension was th 
only trouble. To, test whether 
twine tension is correct, with the twing 
properly threaded and the needle jy 
place back under the deck, grasp thy 
twine just as it comes thru the neeg 
eye between the finger and thumb, 7 
a gentle pull toward the trip can dray 
it thru the needle eye, it probably 
Or make a small loop jug 
after it comes thru the needle eye ang’ 
hook a spring scale on it. It show: 
require a pull of not less than giz 



















































to pull the twine thru the needle eye 
In the same way, a pull of not leg! 
than thirty-five nor more than forty 
pounds should be required to pull thg 
twine thru the twine holder or disk, 


surface. This is especially true of 
the landing fields in the western part 
of Nebraska, where on one day the 
sandy soil might offer a smooth sy 
face to the huge balloon tires of the’ 
ship and the following day, perhaps 
due to a windy night, this same field 
might be found blown to ruts and te 
sult in a very stormy landing. Such 
fields require a great deal of attention 
and repeated mappings so that a pilot 
unfamiliar with the country will not be 
handicapped by the surprises he usw 
ally gets in that country. Any changes 
in a field, such as fences, buildings, 
trees, weeds, high grass, etc., had to 
be noted and it was my duty to incor” 
porate these on the map and post the 
map at the office bulletin where all the 
pilots of that territory would be duly 
informed of the change. I can not 
blame all the rough stuff on old 
Mother Nature because I will not soon 
forget the field at Gothenburg, Neb, 
where gophers just fairly took posse® 
sion of the field and made landing 4 
regular polo feat. It was this field at 
Gothenburg which later wrecked my 
nose. We will come to that a i 
later in the article. 


In selecting a landing field the ob 
server must take into account many 
things, all simple but important; that 
there be no high voltage line within at 
least forty rods of the field’s edge, 00 
trees or telephone lines along the 
fences; that the field must be large 
enough to afford two runways, one 
east and west and the other north and 
south, It is highly essential that these 
runways be nearly level and not in the 
nature of a level grade, because evel 
a slight grade is an immense dett 
ment to a heavy mail ship that is ty 
ing to gain speed for a takeoff. I wish 
to mention right here that we can not 
compare the D-H mail plane with the 
little commercial ship which is com 
monly a visitor at the community fait 
and can easily land on or take off from 
a hillside. The comparison would 
in proportion of a bantam rooster # 
a Toulouse goose, 

Many of the fields are not square 
but cross shaped so it is here that the 
little boundary marker lights become 
80 useful in outlining the direction o 
the runways. These boundary lights 
usually about fifteen to eighteen i 
number, are placed around the edge of 
the landing field, and each light is # 
two candle power, the filament being” 
supplied with current from three # 
kali batteries similar to the ones U 
by the railroads for their signal set® 
ice. These lights are not valued 
cause of any illumination of the 
in their vicinity but as markers, and 
when scouting the field from the 
at night preparatory to a landing thes® 
lights shine like Shakespeare’s '€ 
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Announcing 
1926 Models 


Here is our latest and greatest 
achievement—the last word in 
internal combustion engine de- 
yelopment. Not just one size, but a 
complete line—1} to 25 H. P. No 
matter what your power require- 
ments may be, there is a size and 
type that will “‘just fill the bill.” 


These engines embody many 
improvements and refinements for 
the convenience of the user—the 
result of our many years’ experience 
as engine specialists. 

If you enjoy operating an engine 
that starts easily, runs smoothly 
and quietly—develops more than 
its full rated horse power, and will 
do it continuously and economically 
over a long period of years, then 
you'll be interested in learning 
more about the Fuller & Johnson 
19%6 Models. 


Descriptive literature gladly sent 
free on request. 


FULLER & JOHNSON 
Farm Pump Engine 


Air cooled, can’t freeze; 
won’t overheat. Connects 
direct to any ordinary 
windmill pump—no belts 
or pulleys needed. Capac- 
ity 100 to 1000 pails of 
water per hour. Runs 12 
to 15 hours on 3 quarts of 
gasoline. 





FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 
Engine Specialiste—Established 1840 
745 tron Street, Madison, Wis., U. $. A. 
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= MONEY 
2 COAL 


Buy direct from 
the mine * 


Why pay two or three profits on coal? 
Buy direct from the mine and save $2 
to $5 a ton. 

It’s easy. Get enough of your neighbors 
in with you to use a car-load (50 tons) and 
then order that much from us. 
High-grade Franklin-Williamson Coun- 
ty coal mined in Southern Illinois, where 
the good coal comes from. 


Pri : 
ices per ton: July hon, 


Domestic Nut........$2-65......$2.90 

Furnace Egg....2.e0+ 2:65....+. 2.90 

Three inchlump...... 2.65...... 2.90 
MMP. cccccces SaMococcs HI 

These are loaded-in-car prices at the 

mine; freight to be added. Write us for 
it rate to your station. 


MODERN COAL COMPANY 
West Frankfort, Illinois 
—— 


——.__. 


| Safety First 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
Vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
We will be glad to give ydu names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
fan make the purchase. 
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| nights, 





‘candle in the darkness. They are 
more efficient for this purpose than a 
brighter light because the latter glare 
is detrimental to the pilot by dimming 
his vision to the extent of poor esti- 


| mates of distance. The boundary lights 


require very little attention, and no 
charging other than chemical, and are 
turned on in the evening at sundown 
and off at sunrise. Between sunrise 
and sunset these field&S are used as the 
farmer pleases, but from sunset to sun- 
rise the field must be cleared of all 
haying implements and such, as well 
as stock. i 

/ Such, then, is the major make-up of 


| the twenty-five-nrile emergency land- 


ing field, and the night pilot may be 
assured that he can “set in” at any of 
these when he fears an on-coming feg 
or storm, when he has some ship trou- 
ble as gas leaks, and such as are apt 
to occur to any mechanistic apparatus 
subjected to vibration. The superin- 
tendent may have weather reports 


| ahead of the, pilot and in such cases ~ 


the caretaker is telephoned to light 


| one of his fusees and set it well out in 


the field. The on-coming pilot is then 
obliged to recognize the signal and 
land on this field for further orders 
from the superintendent. This often 
saves the disagreeableness of getting 
lost in a fog, which to me is one of 
the most distressing features of flying. 

The beacon light om the tower must 
operate all night and can easily be 
seen on a clear night for two or three 
stations ahead and behind, provided 
the pilot is flying at a good altitude of 
about three or four thousand feet from 
the earth. The base fields such as 
Omaha, lowa City and North Platte, 
when lighted may be seen as far as 
150 to 200 miles, but these fields are 
equipped with far more _ powerful 
lamps. This-all sounds very nice and 
is truly beautiful when the stars are 
shining, or when the moon is out, but 
there are so many times when neither 
of these scenic weather conditions are 
at bat that some further measures are 
necessary to keep the night pilot from 


| losing his way. 


If you remember that on many 
particularly during the late 
summer and fall, the clouds hang low 
or a haze settles down, the visibility is 
then limited to within a couple of 
hundred feet of the earth, and even 
less. It is then that the pilot longs for 
just a glimpse of the passing beam 
of some beacon light on a nearby field 
which might guide him to a landing. 
It isn’t just a longing, either, but a 
hope and prayer that the fog or haze 
will raise enough for him to get sight 
of a lighted farm house or some light- 
ed town, but best of all to spy one of 
the little flicker lights that jerks and 


| flashes in the inky blackness of the 


space below like a leashed bluejay. 
These little flicker lights are seen ev- 
ery three miles, and are operated from 
an acetylene tank which holds enough 
acetylene to maintain the light con- 
stantly without attention for about 
three to five months. Their light is 
not a continuous light but comes in 
sharp flashes, is distinctive, and can 
not be mistaken for some one swing- 
ing a lantern as he walks. 

In summary, then, the pilot of the 
night ship has a landmark every three 
miles by which he may direct his 
course, but should he swerve from 
this course, due to a side wind, a de- 
tour to pass a thunderstorm, or just 
merely for a short cut, he is solely to 
rely upon his knowledge of the cour 
try and his compass to get back on the 
route. This holds particularly true for 
Iowa, but in Nebraska the Platte river 
forms a landmark which can not be 
excelled for direction and visibility at 
night, while in Illinois the Lincoln 
highway is one which could hardly be 
lost. 

Having considered the preparations 
which the government has made for 
landing at night, I will describe in the 
next article the salient features of a 
mail ship equipped to fly at night and 
meet almost any possible condition, 
and a typical altitude flight on a June 
day. 
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cereal and you'll 
Kellogg’s outsells all 


Watch the kiddies eat Kellogg’s! 
They love the favor. They never 
tire of these sweet, crisp flakes 


from the hearts of the corn. 


Kellogg’s are the jiffy breakfast. Corn—the way 
the world likes it best of all—crispy, golden 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. The bumper crop from 
485 acres would supply only enough corn to meet 
one day’s demand. 
with fruit that literally tons of it are consumed 
every day with them. Easy to serve. Just pour 
from package to bowl. 
sale at all grocers. 


CORN FLAKES 


We challenge the World! 


Compare the flavor of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with any ready-to-eat 
preciate why 
others. 


















And Kellogg’s are so good 















Add milk or cream. For 


Served everywhere. 


* 






Oven-tresh ALWAYS 


Kellogg’s exclusive 
inner-sealed waxtite 
wrapper heepa 
Kellogg's Corn F 

toast y-crisp. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 




















Spotty, the Turtle, Wins a Race 


Billy Mink knew there was a pond at 
the foot of the hill, which he ceukd swim 
but the others would have to go around. 
So he dropped back and took it easy. 


When Peter Rabbit and Reddy Fox started 


around the pond, Spotty let go of Reddy's 
tail and swam.across the pond and then 
climbed up the bank right under the big 
hickory tree. 


Now there were just three nuts left 
under the hickory tree. Two of these 
Spotty took to the edge of the pond and 
buried in the mud. The other he took in 
his mouth and started back across’ the 
pond, Just as he reached the other shore 
up trotted Billy Mink, but Billy Mink 
didn't see Spotty. He was too intent 
watching Reddy Fox and Peter Rabbit, 
who were now half way around the pond. 


In he jumped with a splash. My! How 
good that cool water did feel! He didn’t 
have to hurry now, because he felt sure 
that the race was his. So he swam 


round and round and chased some fish 
and had a beautiful time in the water. By 
and by he looked up and saw that Peter 
Rabbit was almost around the pond one 
way and Reddy Fox was almost around 
the pond the other way. They both looked 
tired and hot and discouraged. 

Then Billy Mink swam slowly across 
and climbed out on the bank under the 
big hickory tree. But where were the 
nuts? Look’as he would, he could not 
see a nut anywhere, yet the Merry Little 
Breezes had sdid there were three nuts 
lying under the hickory tree. Billy Mink 
ran this way and ran that way. He was 
still running around, poking over the 
leaves and looking under the twigs and 
pieces of bark when Peter Rabbit and 
Reddy Fox came up. 





Then they, too, began to look under the 
leaves and under the bark. They pawed 
around in the grass, they hunted in every 
nook and cranny, but not a nut could 
they find. They were tired and cross and 
hot, and they accused Billy Mink of hav- 
ing hidden the nuts. Billy Mink stoutly 
insisted that he had not hidden the nuts, 
that he had not found the nuts, and when 
they saw how hard he was hunting they 
believed him. 

All the afternoon they hunted and hunt- 
ed and hunted, and all the afternoon 
Spotty the Turtle, with the nut in his 
mouth, was slowly, oh, so slowly, crawl- 
ing straight back across the Green Mea- 
dows toward the old butternut tree. 
Round, red Mr. Sun was getting very 
close to the Purple Hills, where he goes 
to bed every night, and all the little 
meadow folks were getting ready to go to 
their homes. They were wondering and 
wondering what could have happened to 
the racers, when Sammy Jay spied the 
Merry Little Breezes dancing across the 
Green Meadows. 

“Here come the Merry Little Breezes; 
they’ll tell us who wins the race,” cried 
Sammy Jay. 

When the Merry Little Breezes reached 
the old butternut tree, all of the little 
meadow folks crowded around them, but 
the Merry Little Breezes just laughed 
and laughed and wouldn’t say a word. 
Then ah of a sudden, out of the tall 
meadow grass crept Spotty the Turtle 
and laid the hickory nut at the feet of 
old Grandfather Frog. Old Grandfather 
Frog was so surprised that he actually 
let a great green fly buzz right past hie 
nose. 

“Where did you get that hickory nut?” 
asked Grandfather Frog. 

“Under the big hickory tree on the 
hill on the other side of the Green Mea-~ 
dows,” said Spotty. 

Then all of the Merry Little Breezes 
clapped their hands and shouted: “He 
did! He did! Spotty wins the race!” 

And so Spotty the Turtle was awarded 
the race, and to this day Peter Rabbit 
and Reddy Fox and Billy Mink can’t 
bear the sight of a hickory nut. 





(Next week’s story, “Danny Meadow 
Mouse Learns Why His Tail Is Short.”) 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








Ice Creams and Ices 


YOW is the time when cold des- 

serts in the form of ice creams 

ami ices are thoroly appreciated and 

enjoyed. With the arrival of peaches 

our attention is called to the delicious 

and delicate colored cream containing 
this fruit. 

In freezing ice creams and ices it 
has been found that eight parts of ice 
to one of salt, if the ice is chipped 
quite fine, will give the best results. 
The mixture to be frozen should be 
cooled to about 34 or 36 degrees be- 
fore being frozen to give the finest 
texture. The turning at first is done 
slowly and regularly, about forty rev- 
Olutions per minute for from five to 
eight minutes. One may then turn 
faster but regularity should be main- 
tained. 

A freezer should never be filled 
more than two-thirds full, becatse it 
expands during the freezing and if this 
expansion is held down the mixture 
will tend to be coarse and crystallize. 

The most delicate ice cream is made 
with eggs as the binding element tho 
gelatin and cornstarch may be used to 
give the necessary body to the cream. 

The following recipes are offered, 
the amounts being for a gallon of 
frozen cream or sherbet or ice: 


Peach Ice Cream 


Four eggs, three cups sugar, one 
pint peach pulp and juice, three pints 
thin cream, three pints (scant) milk. 

Beat eggs and sugar together until 
light and foamy, add fruit jnice, cream 
und milk and stir all together. If the 
ingredients have been thoroly chilled 
it is not necessary to cool before start- 
ing to freeze. When the mixture be- 
gins to get stiff and this is easily 
noted by the person who is turning 
the ice cream freezer—the fruit is 
alded. 

If the fruit is preferred in the whole 
condition rather than mashed to a 
pulp, it is advisable to cook the fruit 
with a smal! amount of sugar for just 
about three minutes. 


Peach Sherbet 


Five cups whole milk, three cups 
sugar, four cups peach pulp and juice, 
juice of one lemon. 

Combine altogether and freeze as 
directed above. 


Lemon Ice 
Boil together for fifteen minutes, six 
cups water and three cups sugar. Add 
when cool one and one-half cups of 
strained lemon juice and freeze. 





A Good Picnic Game 


Round Ball. This is a good game for 
anywhere from twenty to sixty play- 
ers, and a handball, basket ball, or 
bean bag may be used. The players 
form in a cirele, and number off in 
twos. The first No. 1 is captain for 
the Ones and the first No. 2 is cap- 
tain for the Twos. Each captain has 
a ball or bean bag, and the game con- 
sists of throwing the ball around the 
circle. The ball started by Captain No. 
1 go@s only to players of that number, 
and the ball started by Captain No. 2 
to the players who bear his number. 
The party wins whose ball first com- 
pletes the circle. The game may be 
varied by requiring the ball to go 
around the circle twice or three times. 





The report comes from Ames that 
more than 13,000 rural Iowa women 
were reached in 1,776 home economics 
meetings held during May by local 
women leaders. 





A dish drainer not only saves time 
and labor but it also does away with 
the too often unsanitary dish cloth. 








Jelly Making Secrets 








HAT is your luck in jelly mak- 

ing? Is your jelly just right or 
is it tough or soft or gummy? Does 
it look cloudy? Any sugar crystals or 
fermentation when the jelly has stood 
for a few weeks? 

If it is tough it contains too little 
sugar for the amount of pectin. Soft- 
ness denotes that there is too much 
sugar for the amount of pectin pres- 
ent. If it is gummy then it has been 
overcooked. Cloudiness ddées not hurt 
the flavor in any way. It just means 
that the fruit juice has not been well 
strained. Sugar crystals may mean 
that the jelly has not cooked long 
enough or that it was not sufficiently 
stirred after the sugar was added. 
Fermentation may take place when a 
jelly has not cooked long enough. It 
may be heated to boiling again and 
cooked until it gives the jelly test of 
slaking off. 

A fruit jelly depends for its consist- 
ency on these three substances—pectin, 
acid and sugar. Any fruit deficient in 
either acid or pectin must be blended 
with other fruits rich in these ele- 
ments, in order to secure jelly. The 
sugar and acid besides being essential 
to the proper physical makeup of jelly 
are important in furnishing the desir- 
able sweetness and tartness. Sugar 
also is the preservative. It prevents 
the jelly from spoiling and makes up 
about two-thirds of its weight. It has 
been proven scientifically that there is 
no- difference between cane and beet 
sugar for jelly making. 

Sound and clean fruit should be 
used. _It is desirable but not always 
essential to use partly ripe fruit to 
impart the fine flavor and color, and 


partly underripe fruit to furnish the 
necessary pectin concentration. This 
pectin is held in the tissues of the 
fruit and must be released by boiling. 
Very juicy fruits such as berries need 
only be crushed and boiled a few min- 
utes without addition of water. Less 
juicy fruits, as apples and quinces, are 
cut in small pieces, barely covered 
with water and boiled 10 to 15 minutes 
’till tender. Citrus fruits require about 
an hour boiling because of the tough 
skins which contain the pectin. 

The juice is then drained or pressed 
thru a cloth. If only drained a clearer 
juice results, but a greater yield is 
obtained by pressure. Probably the 
best method is to drain off most of 
the juice first and press the remaining 
pulp. This pressed juice will be cloudy 
and must be filtered thru a jelly bag 
several times ‘till clear. The juice 
should he as clear as possible before 
jelly making is started. 

If juice is intended for making jelly 
at some later date the juice may .be 
sealed in jars or bottles and sterilized 
in hot water at 175 degrees for 30 
minutes. Such juices will keep in- 
definitely and may be made into jelly 
at any time by adding the proper 
amount of sugar and boiling down to 
the jellying point. 

There is no simple way of testing 
for acid, but if the juice is not rather 
tart the acidity may be increased by 
the addition of a small amount of 
lemon juice. 

To each cup of juice rich in pectin 
at least one cup of sugar may be 
added. On the other hand if the juice 
is only moderately rich in pectin only 
% of a cup of sugar is added, and if 





A PLAY BOX FOR THE BABY 





in the yard. 


children. 


may be. 


move the play box about easily. 








Now that warm summer days invite us all outdoors, let’s see to it that 
the baby has a comfortable and safe play-place on the front porch or out 
Sunshine is excellent for babies if we are to believe the 
modern scientists, who are telling us that it will prevent rickets in 


The cretonne-covered box in the accompanying illustration will be a 
big time and energy saver to mothers of small children and it will save 
a lot of worry and wondering about where these little ambitious travelers 
Penned in the box with their playthings they can have a great 
deal of fun and there’s a pillow down in the corner for the sleepyheads. 

This sturdy box measures 214x5 feet and is covered with cretonne to 
protect against hard knocks and slivers. 


Casters make it possible to 








just a small amount of pectin ig pry 
ent the sugar is reduced to % op 
per cup of juice. 

Reducing the amount of sugar fg 
proportion as the pectin is low 
it necessary to concentrate the 
ture further than if equal quantities 
sugar and juice had been used. In 
case boiling must continue until the 
jelly contains over 60 per cent sugar 
More failures result from adding tog 
much sugar than from ail other causes 

There are several ways of ascertajy, 
ing when the jellying point has beep 
reached. The “sheeting test” is quite 
satisfactory. Dip a large spoon in th 
boiling jelly and hold the spoon in the 
air so the jelly will drip from it. ¥ 
drops of syrup leave the spoon boiling 
must be continued further. But if the 
jelly drops from the spoon in a sheet | 
or flakes, the jelly is considered fip. 
ished and should be removed from the 
fire. K) 

Pour the hot jelly into clean ang 
Gry glasses and cool thoroly. If neces 
sary strain into the glass, altho if wel}. 
skimmed during the boiling the jelly 
should be clear. The juice should be 
boiled for only a few minutes when 
the skimming begins. One or two good 
skimmings are advisable before the 
sugar is added to the batch. Best re 
sults are obtained by cooking rapidly 
in small batches, enough for a dozep 
glasses, over a quick fire. Long, slow 
cooking causes loss of flavor, darken 
ing of color, and the pectin may be 
come partly inactivated by the action 
of the heat and fruit acid. 

When the jelly is cold and stiff cover 
with a layer of melted paraffine. Ifa 
little stick is run around between the 
glass and the jelly about 4% inch down 
from the surface before the paraffine 
is poured, a much better seal is made, 
The hot paraffine sterilizes the surface 
and makes a ¢tight seal. 

Store in a cool, dark and dry place. 
Light injures the color and moisture 
may cause the jelly to soften and 
“veep.” 

A perfect glass of jelly is clear, 
sparkling, transparent and of beauti 
ful color. When turned out of its mold 
it will retain its form and not flow, 
but yet will quiver. It should be 80 
tender that it may be cut with a spoon 
and yet so firm that a sharp sparkling 
edge remains where it is cut. It 
should not be syrupy, sticky oF 
gummy and should retain the delicate 
aroma and flavor of the fruit from 
which it was made. 





PLUM PRESERVES ‘ 
Put the plums on to cook in an earth- 
enware dish with just enough water to 
come up about half way on them. Allow 
to cook until the seeds are loosened and 
float to the surface, when they may be 
lifted out with a spoon. Add an equal 
amount of sugar and cook until the mix- 
ture is slightly thick. This-is accom- 
plished fairly soon and over-cooking tends 
to give a bitterish taste to the jam. 





PLUM PUDDING, NEW STYLE 

Cook any variety of tart plums, just 
enough to remove the seeds. Thicken with 
corn starch and add sugar to taste. Chi 
thoroly and serve with a thin cus 
sauce, made with an egg and milk and @ 
little sugar and flavored with equal parts 
of vanilla and orange extracts. 
cream is also delicious with this excellent 
hot weather pudding. 





The kind of salad determines the type 
of salad dressing to be used. Fish & 
meat salads may be served with boiled oF 


mayonnaise dressing. All raw and coarse — 


vegetable salads may be served with @ 
sour cream or boiled dressing or Fr 
dressing. All green leafed vegetables may 
be served with a French salad dressing. 
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Cut back the delphiniums when they 
have bloomed, and they will produce af ~ 


other set of blossoms. ‘They never pro” 


duce twice on the same stalk, so it is #7 
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good idea to cut them back almost to ® @% jy, 


ground. 
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[Garden Club. 


Pear Garden Club: 
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1 feel rather far away from the cen- 
ter of activities in garden club work, 
being out in otr little mountain home 
jn Colorado, which by the way, was 


not destroyed by forest fires as the 
newspapers stated last fall. But I am 
not without flower interests, for there 
are so many beautiful wild flowers 
right here on our own mountain side 
and I can have all I want for the house 
just for the picking. 

The loveliest is the Columbine, I 
think, so graceful and large and with 
guch excellent keeping qualities. Truly 
“g pit of Colorado sky fabric fashioned 
into fairy cups!” 

Can you imagine a prettier table dec- 
oration than a bowl of these lavender 
blue Columbines and wild roses which 
are a deeper pink here than at home? 

I have transplanted some Colum- 
pines to my dooryard, which are thriv- 
ing, and sent home with the hope that 

they will live and bloom next year. Am 
also going to send the seed to be 
gown this summer and lightly covered 
with leaves, and if it does its duty, it 
will come ‘up next year, and some of 
it bloom. 

We were driving up Bald Mountain, 
recently, which seems to specialize in 
flowers, Columbines in particular, and 
stopped at a very attractive log cabin 
to make an inquiry—and what a posey 
garden was there! Masses of Colum- 
bine and other mountain flowers from 
higher up, (the altitude there is 9,100 
feet, 1,000 feet higher than we are) 
and glorious pansies, which live thru 
the winter without protection, iceland 
poppies and daisies all planted and 
cultivated by the elderly gentleman 

~who lives alone there. He gave me 
some pansy plants and they have 
taken kindly to their new home and 
smile upon me every time I step out 

my back door. So you see I have a 

little friendship garden here, too. @& 

The young folks brought back from 
Eleven Mile Canyon some dainty little 
fens and now they are nestled and 
growing under the edge of a big rock 
hear the pansies, 

We are constantly adding to our 
little will garden and deriving both 
Pleasure and profit from the making 
of it. The little boys (H. A’s young 
sons), bring me many a blossom with 
the whole plant attached, and earth 
tarefully packed about the roots, which 
we first look up in the flower book 
and then plant. 

Even the heather which a friend 
sent me from Scotland, is living and 
growing, and why shouldn’t it, it is in 
&£¢00l moist place, like unto its native 
hillside, but higher, and maybe if it 
sirvives the winter it will bloom next 
year, If pansies came thru so well, 
Why not heather? 

We motored out from Des Moines, 
Rath and I, and having no driving re- 
Sponsibilities, I ‘studied the farm 
homes as we passed and I concluded 
that the flower gardens must be 
tucked ont of sight, probably in the 
Vegetable gardens on the majority of 
the farms, 

But here I am, just visiting with 
YO, when as the mother of Wallaces’ 
Parmer Garden Club, I should be giv- 
ing forth very construetive ideas, tho 
Isaid in the beginning that I did not 
Intend to really work, I was much in- 
lerested in Miss Carsten’s account of 
the flower show at Ackley, Iowa. It 
stuck me as a most unusual and 

| Practical way of holding a show. I 

Pe we will hear of others being beld 

“ Year. 

I've been thinking about our get-to- 
Sther meeting at the State Fair in 

Moines. Seems to me we ought 

making plans for it. 

It will be such fun to meet each 
on face to face, and we will have 
te Much to talk over. I would like to 
~ a that meeting. I know I would 


get a lot of inspiration from it, but I 
will be miles away. 

Keep it in mind, dear club, and 
watch for the announcement of the 
time and place, and try to be at the 
fair that day. Let us prove that we 
are a real live organization—a group 
of women banded together for the bet- 
terment and increased attractiveness 
of our farm homes. 

Your garden loving friend, 
MAY B. WALLACE. 
Green Mountain Falls, Colorado. 





PIE-CHERRY PRESERVES 

The tart red cherries used for pies make 
a beautiful preserve. Let them ripen 
thoroly and remove the pits with as little 
loss of juice as possible. Measure into a 
preserving kettle and add two-thirds as 
much granulated sugar by measure as 
there is fruit. Warm slowly in the oven 
until the juice completely covers the cher- 
ries. Then put on top of the stove and 
simmer for half an hour. This is an ex- 
cellent preserve with muffins or for fill- 
ing tart shells. 





It is a good idea to bury squash vine 
joints at intervals in order to give pro» 
tection from borers. They will also get 
more moisture in this way, for new roots 
will form where the joints are covered 
with earth. 





Vegetables which may be planted this 
month for fall or winter use are carrots, 
turnips, winter radishes, late cucumbers, 
late peas, sweet corn and late cabbage. 





Check the cut-worms by scattering bran 
mixed with paris green around the roots 
of plants. 











Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 











The youthful, center front closing dress 
is very popular. This jaunty little one is 
made with a mannish notched collar and 
the drop shoulders form short sleeves. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
finches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2439—Youthful charm is efmpha- 
sized in the trim, simply designed and 
practical little frock for sports wear in 
Pattern No. 2439, which comes in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2479—Economical mothers will ap- 
preciate the simplicity of Pattern No. 2479. 
It is a practical type for little girls of 2, 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. For the 8-year size, 
1% yards of 40-inch material are re- 
quired. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address, A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 





quarterly. 








2,000,00 


housewives jell with it, 
can with it, keep house 
with it. 

2,000,000 women are us- 
ing Great Western Sugar, 
which we GUARANTEE 


must please you. Join 
the two million! 











VCC ~ 


The most thorough infor 
mation on jelly making, 
canning and preserving, 
with many practical and 
delightful recipes, has been 
put in book form by Mrs, 
Ida Bailey Allen, noted 
cooking authority. We are 
mailing it free to any in- 
terested housewife. Icis a 
handsome, valuable book- 
let. Write today for a copy. 


THE GREAT WESTERN 
SUGAR COMPANY 
Sugar Building Denver, Cole. 
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Our Salibath ‘Sehoo! Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


: 










the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made vecessary by additions to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written pewnission has been obtained. 

















The Epistle of James 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 2, 1925. The Book of 
James. Printed, James 1:19-27.) 


.“Ye know this, my beloved brethren. 
But let every man be swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath: (20) For 
the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God. (21) Wherefore 
putting away all filthiness and over- 
flowing of wickedness, 
meekness the implanted word, which 
is able to save your souls. (22) But 
be yet doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only, deMiding your own selves. 
(23) For if any one is a hearer of the 
word and not a doer, he is like a man 
beholding his natural face in a mirror: 
(24) for he beholdeth himself, and 
goeth away, and straightway forget- 
teth what manner of man he was. (25) 
But he that looketh into the perfect 
law, the law of liberty, and so con- 
tinueth, being not a hearer that for- 
getteth but a doer that worketh, this 
man shall be blessed in his doing. (26) 
If any man thinketh himself to be 
religious, while he bridleth not his 
tongue but deceiveth his heart, this 
man's religion is vain. (27) Pure re- 
ligion and tndefiled before our God 
and Father iy this, to visit the father- 
less and widoWs in their affliction, and 
to keep oneself unspotted from the 
world.” 





In the settlement of the great con- 
troversy which threatened to rend the 
Christian church (see last lesson), 
namely, as to whether a man must be 
a Jew in order to be a Christian, or in 
other words, whether the ceremonial 
law of Moses was binding on the Gen- 
tile Christian, James was the presiding 
officer. He was evidently among the 
most influential of the great leaders. 
He was most likely a cousin of Jesus, 
a son of Mary’s sister, who was mar- 
Tied to Alpheus. He was a man of 
blameless life, who himself observed 
the ceremonial law in all its strictness, 
but was not willing to impose it on 
the Gentiles. James had all confidence 
in Paul; told the people who were 
suspicious of him, that Paul was all 
right; and decided absolutely in his 
favor in the great controversy. 

His official work was at Jerusalem 
and among the Jewish people. He was 
the most distinctly Jewish in his man- 
ners and mode of thought of all the 
apostles. His sole epistle was ad- 
dressed to the Jewish Christians scat- 
tered thru the Roman Empire, and pos- 
sibly may have been writen after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. It was ad- 
dressed to “the twelve tribes scat- 
tered abroad.” Its object was to fore- 
Warn and guard them against the 
temptations and sins to which from 
their birth and previous occupation 
they were especially exposed. For ex- 


ample, against yielding to temptation | 


on the plea that they were creatures 
of circumstance or _ environment; 
against pride of birth or wealth, “re- 
spect of persons;” against a purely 


theoretical religion (faith without 
works); against evil-speaking thru 
lack of self-control (chapter 3); 


against quarreling (chapter 4); against 
ambition (chapter 5). It concludes 
with exhortations to patient endurance 
until the coming of the Lord. 

While James had all confidence in 
Paul, none the less he saw very clearly 
how Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith was ‘being abused not only by 
the Gentiles, but by the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and perhaps even more by the 
Jewish than the Gentile. 

It was very easy, as human nature 
runs naturally, for the Jew to say: If 
I am justified by faith without the 


| 
: 


receive with | 


| 





works of the law, if Christ died for my 
sins, or in modern phrase, if “Jesus 
paid it all, all the debt I owe,” then 
why should I with lame and halting 
feet walk with much sacrifice and suf- 
fering in the way of obedience? Or, to 
put it another way: If the ceremonial 


law of Moses is not binding, why 
should the moral law be any more 
binding? If, as Paul said, “There is 


therefore now no condemnation to 
those who are in Christ Jesus,” then I 
am saved. For I believe in Jesus and 
He has offered the one complete atone- 
ment not merely for my sins, but for 
the sins of the whole world. Evidently 
many of the brethren scattered abroad 
had come to this conclusion. Hence 
the first and second chapters of the 
epistles, designed to guard the Jew- 
ish Christians against the temptation 
by which they were most likely to be 
assailed. 

Evidently many of these people said: 
I have faith, misunderstanding entirely 
the doctrine of faith as set forth by 
Paul: faith which works by love and 
purifies the heart. They evidently re- 
garded it as an intellectual assent to 
the proposition that Jesus was their 
Savior, that He had made atonement 
for them on the cross, that they were 
followers of Him, and therefore all 
would be well with them in the future. 
The answer of James is that faith, 
merely an intellectual assent that does 
not manifest itself in the daily life, 
is_dead, worthless, good for nothing. 
This, as the lawyers say, is “on all 
fours” with Paul’s doctrine that works 
are at once the measure and the ex- 
pression of faith; that the sincere ef- 
forts of men to walk in the path of 
obedience is the measure of their faith 
in the great eternal verities. James 
says: “Show me thy faith apart from 
thy works, and I by my works will 
show thee my faith.” In other words, 








What evidence have I of your faith 
apart from your works or except as 
manifested by your daily life? A pro- 
fession of Christianity without its ex- 
pression in the daily life, is worthless. 
So James sums it up: Faith is the 
body; works the spirit; faith is the 
belief; works the evidence of that be- 
lief. As the body without the spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is dead 
also. 

These Jewish Christians were par- 
ticularly liable to speak inadvisedly 
with their lips. The Jews themselves 
were by no means a popular people in 
the Roman Empire, but were rather 
regarded as the most exclusive, con- 
ceited and impractical people on the 
face of the earth. Their levitical laws 
separated them from all Gentile people 
except in the way of trade. They couid 
drive a sharp bargain with a Gentile 
and take his money, but they could 
not eat with him. This excluded the 
Jew from all social intercourse with 
them, and subjected him to the most 





severe criticism. On the other hand, 
the Jews regarded all Gentiles as with- 


out God and without hope, destined at | 


some time to be food for the sword 
of the coming Messiah, the Son of 
David. The Gentile could only regard 
the Jew as narrow, intolerant, proud 

a most disagreeable person to have 
about. 

The situation of the 
was even worse. He was regarded by 
the Jews as an apostate, a heretic in 


| 


we all stumble in one way or another 
When a Christian 
where he can control his tongue, he 


will not have much troyble in contro}. | 


ling himself in other ways. 

He shows the evil results that follow 
from lack of controlling the tongye 
No man can control it by himself. Cop. 
trolled and directed by the grace of 
God, it is the fountain of all good; yp. 


controlled it is the source of all eyj | 


This control is the measure of map. 
hood. 
“If any man thinketh himself to be 
religious, while he bridleth not hig 
tongue but deceiveth himself, this 
man’s religion is vain’’—good for noth. 
ing. We are not nearly so sorely 
tempted as were these early Jewigh 
Christians, and are not exposed tg 
their temptations; but in the twep. 
tieth century as in the first, the contro 
of the tongue is at least one measyre, 
and perhaps the best measure of map. 
hood and womanhood. 

There is another disposition that hag 
appeared in all ages of the Christian 
church, that of men on the ground of 
their faith or their profession or their 


| benevolences to free themselves from 


Christian Jew | 


the obligation to do those things which 
are everlastingly right. It has ap 
peared in the churches in every age 
and in almost every denomination, 
Hence this wonderfully logical, pointed 
epistle of James is needed in all ages 


| as a corrective of the one-sided com 


his theology, a corrupter of the young | 


by his association with Gentile Chris- 
tians; he ate swine’s flesh and pro- 
faned the Sabbath by instituting a 
Sabbath of his own. One can readily 
imagine the discords that would arise 
in every synagogue and every com- 


munity where the new gospel had 
found adherents. The contradicting 
and blasphemy which occurred at 


Antioch of Pisidia the second Sabbath 
Paul preached would be duplicated in 
every synagogue thruout the empire. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
James, himself a strict observer of 
Jewish forms and ceremonies, should 
warn these Jewish Christians to by all 
means cultivate the power of self-con- 
trol, especially control of the tongue. 
In the third chapter he advises them 
mot to presume to teach others until 
they are masters of themselves; that 





prehension of the teachings of Paul, 


How Blue Grass Replaced the 
Native Grasses 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In Wallaces’ Farmer of June 6, ia 
your “Odds and Ends” article you ap 
pear to express surprise that blue 
grass would supplant the wild prairie 
grass. This was the rule here when 
the stock running on the range were 
numerous enough to eat out the prai 
rie grass. The open prairie land here, 
which we fenced in 1863, was well set 
with blue grass with no foreign weeds, 
I recall no native weeds but the rosig 
weed and the wild indigo. They dix 
appeared years ago. All others may be 
called foreigners, and we have an 
abundance of them, 

JOHN JACKSON. 

Hancock County, Ill. 
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Globe 
Molting 
Mash 


Gives her the 
Feed She Needs 


MOLTING hen is in fever- 


ish condition. She needs a 
special diet. Losing and making 
thousands of feathers is a ter- 
rific drain. Improper feeding 
leaves a hen weakened for fu- 
ture egg laying. That means 
fewer eggs— smaller profits. 
Molting hens must be fed right. 
Otherwise they will not lay right 
when fall and winter comes. 


Feathers Are 
85% 


Protein 


GLOBE MOLTING MASH is rich 
in the proteins carrying those 
amino acids known to science as 
feather builders. A molting hen 
fed GLOBE Molting Mash not 
only receives those nutrients 
promoting the rapid growth of a 
Close coat of feathers, but a sup- 
ply of those mineral and vege- , 
table proteins that make for ex- 
tra stamina and robust health. 


If you want to make the most 
Money out of your hens, there’s 
only one logical move you can 
make. Go to your GLOBE mer- 
chant today. Order a bag of 
GLOBE Molting Mash.’ It’s one 
of the best paying poultry invest- 
ments you can possibly make. 


Me OPe sa Globe Feeds 
| Made Today 
With an 
Eye on 
Tomorrow 






Egg Mash 


Chick Starter 
Growing Mash 
Fattening Mash 
Molting Mash 
Chick Scratch 
ing Scratch 











Poultry Scratch 












Chicago 


The Albert Dickinson 
Company 


s iJ 
Minneapolis 











The Poultry 


\ Poultey raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience epartment. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully hn 








Poultry Industry in Healthy 
Condition 

Doctor J. R. Mohler, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, presents a 
general statement covering the pres- 
ent poultry situation in the United 
States. It is most gratifying to have 
this broad, authentic picture of the fu- 
ture of our industry before us at this 
time. 


“According to the best information 
available from various sources of the 
country, it wquid appear that the poul- 
try industry is in a healthy condition 
and the outlook for the next few 
months, if not a year or so, seems very 
good. Outstanding facts of immediate 
concern which have come to my atten- 
tion are as follows: 


“The relative decrease in grain 
prices has lessened the cost of produc- 
ing eggs while, at the same time, 
prices for eggs have held up well. 
The baby chick business this season 
has been a very good one, many hatch- 
eries reporting business as good as in 
previous years. Up to the present 
time, spring weather in most sections 
of the country has been quite favora- 
able and the results of hatching, both 
in the commercial hatcheries and on 
farms, have been much better than 
last year. It will be recalled that last 
year the early hatches were very 
poor, and apparently because of the 
cold, wet spring weather chick mortal- 
ity was very high. In respect to this 
particular situation, the results of the 
current hatching and brooding season 
should be much better than last year 
and losses should not be nearly so 
great. Also, it can be expected that 
the pullets will commence laying un- 
der more favorable conditions than 
last year and furthermore the surplus 
cockerels should be in better condi- 
tion for fattening and marketing. This, 
in turn, should result in an improve- 
ment over last year’s operations. 


“Looking at the development of the 
poultry industry over a number of 
years, it seems probable that there 
will be a steady upward trend, because 
eggs and poultry meat are two of the 
most popular articles of food in the 
human diet. The per capita. consump- 
tion of both classes of food is increas- 
ing annually, and with reference to 
eggs in particular, will probably in- 
crease at a more rapid rate as the fac- 
tor of improved quality of eggs re- 
ceives more aitention on the part of 
producers and shippers. of these prod- 
ucts. More attention than ever is be- 
ing given to insuring the maintenance 
of the highest possible quality of eggs 
from the time, they are produced to 
the time they are consumed, and to 
the extent to which this can be 
achieved will consumers use eggs more 
freely and have greater confidence in 
the egg market as a whole. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to emphasize that 
poultry producers must enjoy the con- 
fidence of consumers if poultry prod- 
ucts are to be sold to the best ad- 
vantage. 


“There is one other aspect that is of 
importance when considering the fu- 
ture development of the poultry indus. 
try. It is important to bear in mind 
that as the question of food supply for 
human beings becomes more and more 
acute as the result of steadily increas- 
ing population, the relative efficiency 
of the various domestic animals in pro- 
ducing the necessary nitrogenous foods 
to balance the human diet, will become 
of greater significance. As a result 
there is bound to be a turn more and 
more toward the small animal unit 
as a producer of food for humans. The 













To Insure 


RATES FOR 6500 LIFE AND $500 
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Diceccesters SEee 


This Special Policy is issued by 
old, with $80,000,000 of insurance in 
polic bg emt over NINE MILLION 
and 
nearly SIX AND ON 


Special Life Policy 


No Medical Examination 





A Convenient and Easy Way 


Only One of these Special $500 Policies 
To Each Person 


PAYS Five Hundred Dollars in case of Natural Death 
OR One Thousand Dollars in case of Death by Accident 


ANCE COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa, an OLD LINE company, 31 years 


t paid $883,085.66 to the policyholders last year. 
E-HALF MILLION DOLLAR 
on deposit with the STATE OF IOWA 


Your Life 





You can continue this policy during 
your lifetime, or if you wish, take a 
cash settlement any time after three 
years, 

For example: 


AGE 25, SETTLEMENT AT AGE 35 


10 annual deposits, $8.33 each... .$83.3 
Withdraw cash “a 





Cost for 10 years life insurance. "$41.80 
Cost per year........ coccsccesece 4.18 


And in addition to this, you have 
had $500.00 accident insurance for only 
one dollar per year. 





The MERCHANTS LIFE INSUR- 


force. The company ‘has paid its 
DOLLARS since its organization, 
The company has 
S of approved securities 





Fill Out Coupon and Mail Today 





MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Herewith I hand you $ 





Address 
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* maage 5 on my life, with a $500. 00 additional benefit in case of accidental death 
he policy to take effect when delivered to me while I am in good health. ; 
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Born, MoanttD. .cccccceccceccesetecececesece 
T. C. B, hi 
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chicken is the smallest economic unit 
of all our domestic animals used for 
the production of food, and to the ex- 
tent to which eggs and poultry meat 
can be produced economically will the 


industry expand in response to in- 
creased demand for the products of 
the industry. 

“The economics of production are af- 
fected primarily by the price and 
amount of feed consumed by poultry, 
by the labor involved in caring for the 
animals, and by the equipment and 
overhead expenses involved in the op- 
erations. From year to year labor and 
equipment may be regarded as fairly 
stable factors, and the same may be 
said of the amount of feed consumed 
by different classes of poultry. Since 
poultry use staple grains which are 
also used by humans as well as by va- 
rious classes of livestock, the price of 
grains is a very important factor af- 
fecting the economical production of 
eggs and poultry meat. Grain prices 
vary not only from year to year but 
also from week to week within any 
one year, and it is impossible to pre- 
dict with any accuracy what grain 
prices may be for the next few years. 
It seems safe to say, however, that in 
the production of poultry meat and 
eggs cost of production must be kept 
down to the minimum, 

“Poultry producers should also re- 
member that the economics of produc- 
tion are affected by the amount of 
mortality experienced from year to 
year. This mortality may include em- 
bryo mortality during incubation, 
chick mortality during the brooding 
season, or adult mortality thruout the 
laying season. All three kinds of mor- 
tality cause relatively enormous losses 
to the poultry industry of the country 
as a whole, and undoubtedly could be 
reduced very materially if proper pre- 
cautions were taken. Poultry produc- 
ers thruout all parts of the country 
are urged to keep their poultry plants 
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and accessories in as clean and sani- 
tary a condition as possible at all 
times. The land used for poultry 
should be kept free from contamina- 
tion by regular cultivation and the 
growing of some kind of crop. The 
poultry house should be kept clean 
at all times, and should always be lit- 
tered with clean, dry straw. The 
house should always be kept free from 
dampness by providing good ventila- 
tion without drafts. Overcrowding 
both of chicks in brooder houses and 
hens in laying houses, usually proves 
disastrous and should be avoided. Fur- 
thermore, it is very important that the 
poultry house should be thoroly disin- 
fected at frequent intervals, using a 3 
per cent solution of cresol compound 
U. S. P., or a 5 per cent solution of 
carbolic acid solution. The floors, 
walls and roosts should be cleaned 
thoroly hefore disinfection. By taking 
the proper sanitary precautions a 
great deal of mortality which has been 
experienced during the past few years 
can be eliminated and financial re- 
turns will thereby be increased. 


“Finally, as far as can be seen, the 
immediate outlook for the poultry in- 
dustry is good. It would appear that 
the poultry industry, which has expe- 
rienced very rapid growth in develop- 
ment during the last seven or eight 
years in particular, finds itself estab- 
lished upon a stable basis. It seems 
probable, however, that the rate of de- 
velopment during the next few years 
may not be quite as rapid as during 
the past few years, but it is thought 
that the expansion will be steady and 
permanent.” 
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THE MODERN WAY OF HARVESTING ENSILAGE 
Cuts Corn in the field, 
Chops it into ensilage, 
Elevates it into wagon, 
In a single operation in the field. 
Thieman Improved Dump Blower 
elevates it into the silo. 


Easy work for one-half as many men as formerly needed. Boys do the 
work of men. No heavy bundles to handle—harvester does the work. 
Easily drawn by three horses. Ford Engine operates mechanism on har- 
vester. Soon pays for itself in saving of labor cost. 
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Hold your grain for peak prices, 

Midwest Steel Grain Bin 

Protects your cash crop against fire, rats, 
__—— weather,etc. Easily setup, rigid. Can 

moved into field for threshing. Farmers 

——— delighted with high quality, low price, pre- 
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Time Tested Windmill 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 

windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 
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otor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 
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‘ winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 

- with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 

is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 

run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 

sure that the Aute-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmil} business 38 years ago. 
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“Old Misery” 
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A Tale of 
California in | 
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IKE an arrow released from a strong 

bow the mountain man leaped upon 
him and knocked him flat on his back. 
Before the astounded thief could get to 
his feet, Misery was clear of his groping 
hands and was leaping high and smack- 
ing his heels together three times. While 
Everick was on his knees, Old Misery 
darted forward and caught the big fellow 
between the eyes with his heel and bent 
the huge®bulk far back. 

“Curse you, Everick! Get up and give 
him a fight,” whined Martin from the 
doorway. 

“*\ wolf am I, but I’ve eaten noth- 
ing’,’”’ howled the mountain man, dancing 
with bewildering quickness about his now 


erect antagonist. “He a hi ye. Bring 
me a fight, you big cow. I feel cold. 
Make me sweat into warmth. He yo!” 


And Gilbert groaned ir terror while the 
others grunted in pleased anticipation as 
the mountain man abandoned his dancing 
tactics and deliberately rushed into the 
arms of his infuriated opponent. 

“Now he’s cooked his kettle!’ shrilly 
rejoiced Martin, as he saw the big arms 
wind around the mountain man. 

3ut Old Misery had both elbows against 
Everick’s hairy chest, and the back-hold 
was useless so long as he maintained 
that postion. Everick towered a head 
above Misery, yet he strained and grunt- 
ed to no purpose. For several minutes 
they stood without moving from their 
tracks; then Old Misery butted, his head 
catching Everick under the chin. And 
the click of the violently closed jaws was 
audible to the breathless spectators. 

As the shaggy head went back, the 
arms were relaxed and the mountain man 
was six feet away, grinning and ruffling 
his yellowish-white beard: and reminding 
Gilbert: 

“The medicine, younker. Tunkan is 
with me. Hea hi ye. Set up a man, you 
little runt, so I can keep warm.” 

“Get that old rat!” screamed Martin to 
Everick, who stood shaking his head and 
waiting for the mountain man to attack. 

With a booming roar Everick rushed 
forward, his big hands reached ahead, his 
fingers wide-spread. Gilbert winked and 
blinked as Old Misery ducked under an 
arm and Everick yelled in pain. The 
Vermonter could not see that his friend 
had touched the big fellow; yet the latter 
was shaking a hand and even pausing 
to caress it. 

“He ‘most tore his little finger 
yelled an outlaw. 

**A lone wolf am I, in different places 


off!" 


I roam’,” sang Old Misery, yapering 
around his antagonist. “He yo! I'll bust 
every finger you got, you broken-down 


! beef-critter.”’ 


“Get that man!” ordered Martin, white- 
faced. “‘Get him, or never show your head 
in this outfit again!’ 

All but foaming at the mouth, the in- 
furiated giant leaped at Misery as the 
latter danced derisively to close quarters. 

“He's got him! He’s got him!” glee- 
fully howled the savage spectators as 
the two forms became one, a whirling, 
confused mass that seemed to be all arms 
and legs. 

“Good work, Everick!” shrilly approved 
Martin. 


ITH the medicine bag open, and the 

mouth pointing toward the blurred 
antagonists, Gilbert watched and held 
his breath. Suddenly the mass cleaved 
apart. 

“He a hi ye,” panted the mountain 
man.as he stood and looked down at the 
squirming figure. 

“Good ——!” gasped Martin. “You old 
devil! What have you done to him?” And 
he advanced to kneel beside the pros- 
trate man. 

“Nothing much,” replied the mountain 
man. “Just started to take hifm apart, 
like he did for t’other man you was tell- 
ing ’bout. I’m wakan witshasha. I let 
up when he wouldn’t fight no more. 
When a man won't fight I just gentle 
him and hunt for stronger meat.” 

Eiverick groaned and writhed. Martin 
examined him with practiced hand. 

“Little finger, lower left leg and right 
forearm broken,” he diagnosed in a shrill 
sing-song. 

Rising and dusting his hands, he di- 
erected: 

“You men take him inside. Jose, you 
fix him up. When he can straddle a 
horse he rides away.” 

“In this sort of fussing I can make 
every mah of your outfit ride away 
alone,” Old Misery informed him. 

“You stop that sort of talk pronto!’’ 
hissed Martin. “Or I'll forget your claim 
of being one of Murieta’s men and take 
you on myself.” 

*You’re the toughest one ‘in this out- 
fit, even if you be undersized and pind- 
ling,” readily admitted Old Misery. ‘You 
are the only one that could make me 
watch out,” 
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“Inside with the two of you.” Then ty 
his men: “If either of them tries to a. 
cape, shoot. If they’re Murieta’s m 
they’re welcome to horses and suppligg. 
but they can’t stay once I get word they 
are all right. If they're lying, I'll 
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know it, and they'll stay here for gy % me 
time.” age 

Inside the cabin Old Misery put on bjs Th 
shirt and hunting frock and took bagk the 
his rock medicine. To Gilbert he og. for 
fided: to 

“Keeping it aimed at me done ths 4 
trick. I could feel Tunkan strength flow. ero 


ing thru me. If that critter hadn’t quit ee f 
I’d had him in more pieces than I gap to 
sep’rate Solid Comfort into. Well, youp. qui 
ker, you'll have to agree that life looks ger 


brighter’n it did afore we found thegs rab 
folks. Boy! How old Tom Tobin would mo 
’a’ liked to been here!” ing 
“It's horrible! Terrible! T feel sick at life 
the stomach,”’ whispered Gilbert. wit 
Old Misery frowned; then grew plagii go 
of visage and declared: the 
“ll make a mountain man of you yet, thi 


You don't start good, but you'll come ty to. 
it. After you've had a fuss or two you'l hin 
like it prime. Now let’s call for some 
grub.” qui 
—_—_— and 
CHAPTER XI—SEEDS OF MUTINY & "# 
gi MARTIN lounged on the ground 
apart from his men, his beady eyes get 
glowing evilly as he stared at Everick Mis 
who was stretched on blankets some dog. Iw 
en paces from the cabin door. The lead- was 
er’s gaze became speculative as it shifted 


to Old Misery and Gilbert, seated under 
a ragged pine. The young man wae read- M 


ing from a book, and Old Misery ap- to ¢ 
peared to be deeply interested, for he had " 
allowed his pipe to go out. stol 

“Good men for me if the old one wasn't the 


brash,’”’ mused Martin. 


“T could cuf his enc 
comb, but I'd have 


to cut his throat on 


first.” you 
He rose to his feet, strolled over to the my 
pine and remarked: but 
‘Tl share the shade with you.” A 
Old Misery glanced up impatiently and Mis 
replied: eyes 
“Then squat and keep shet. This isa “" 
winter count of the four worst-acting We’ 


devils you ever heard tell "bout. 
love and fighting 
a place called France. 


Making k 
their bigness all over - 
Git along, youn- elt 


ker Break the trail to the next scrim- “¢ 
mage.” pere 

Altho much agitated by the presence uy 
of the terrible little man, Gilbert man can’ 
aged to control his voice and resume the road 
adventures of “D’Artagnan’”’ and his three men 
friends. Martin listened appreciately and tien 
soon got the atmosphere of the story. as 
He sat with head cocked to one side, his ie 
fingers idly snapping dead twigs and and 
methodically arranging them in_ litte @ ,,. 


piles between his legs. At first Gilbert was 
was fll at ease; then the narrative got 10 8 
hold of him and he forgot his peril in fol- 


lowing the bold deeds of the irrepress- ~? 
ible quartet. whe 
Ag he finished a chapter and paused © & n+ 
rest his throat, Old Misery cried: laus 
“If they wasn’t scrappers, then I never “G 
swapped lead with a Blackfoot. And Td & ,,,, 
‘lowed this was the only place left where quit, 
they’d fetch -you a good fight! If # ®@ y, ; 
wa'n’t for the ocean, I'd like to go ove @ i . 
there and watch the fun. Four hum §@ j,,, 
dingers, and always hungry for a fuss!” to tl 
“What do you think of it, what little Ther 
you've heard, Mr. Martin?’ Gilbert pe Kille 
litely inquired, Mex 
“I like it,” readily answered Martin @ ), . 
his small eyes snapping. ‘Mighty clever wore 
the way the young fellow read the signs knoy 
left by the horses. I wouldn’t want him @ 4... 
to be tracking me. I must tell the me @ 14 | 
to save all books after this.” 


He's 
“N 
LD MISERY filled his pipe and it & iy, 
formed Martin: he | 
“The younker can’t read ail the time rers 


















Not ’nough book and not ’nough thi juns 
We're feeling rather cramped. We rerg 
to be walking ’bout a bit.” from 

Martin pulled Gilbert’s pocket knif@ @ he, 
“from his pocket and shaved a dead bra ohe's 
to a needle point and stared thought “y 
fully at the mountain man. Finally B® & can’ 
said: tere, 

“You're free to move around in tit B edge 
valley. You have no weapons, no food: iy 
You’d be fools to try and run away. Wp t 
you act the fool you’ll be caught 4 ery, 
shot in your tracks. If you're not his 
here two hours before sundown, my med: 
will start after you with orders to bury Cove 
you where they find you.” » OM big 

“You blood-thirsty little cuss! to b 
Misery, cried admiringly. ‘You'd do It p 
as you say. And that’s the worst Th 
But folks’ idees about time don’t 4 Tun! 
hitch. S’pose you fire two shots when exp, 
it’s time for us to be showing in “) 
open? The younker here believes thin® B cine 
happen in the east hours before they eet | 8 i 





pen here, and yet happen just the 
time. Only weak spot in him. 
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“pifference in time? I supposed every 
one understood that, Very well; when 
tear two shots, close together, you 
w yourselves in the opening.” 
“How’s the big ox getting along?” in- 
qire@ Misery as he rose to his feet and 
need at Everick. 
“Jose did a good job at setting the 
When he’s able to travel he leaves 


pones. 

this outfit.” 

“Too bad. Best fighting man you've 
at that. Sort of hard on him,” re- 


marked the mountain man. 

“| told him to get you, and he didn’t 

y orders,’ whined Martin; then, with 
qa shrill laugh, added: ‘But he’s keen 
to go. He’s always been rough with the 
men. Too many of them holding grudges 
against him for him to stay on with us. 
They know his spirit’s been broken, and 
there’s half a dozen knives all sharpened 
for him. I shall have to scheme a little 
to give him a fair start.” 

“That’s a fine spirit for a fighting 
eowd!” heartily endorsed Old Misery. 
“You've got a mighty good outfit. Man 
to man they’ll stack up better’n Joa- 
qun’s. Take hiny away and Three-Fin- 
gered Jack, and the rest are so many 
rabbits. More I see of this outfit the 
more I know I’m going to like it. Noth- 
ing like a little roughness to sweeten 
life. Do they ever settle a argument 
with knives, left arms tied together? A 
good way, as there’s never no doubt "bout 
the winner. And some mighty funny 
things always happen when two men git 
to whirling ‘round, each trying to get be- 
hind t’other.” 

‘I've tried it twice. It works well,” 
quietly replied Martin, replacing the knife 
and dusting his hands. “A small man 
has a better show than a big man in that 
style of fighting.” 

"You little throat cutting cuss! I'm 
getting ¢o sort of like you!"’ exploded Old 
Misery. ‘‘No need of firing signal shots. 
I wouldn’t leave this outfit for the best 
wagon train ever robbed and burned!” 


ARTIN’S brows went up, likewise his 
Minin lips; and the long nose seemed 
tocreep down. But all he said was: 

‘Brother Joaquin might not like it if I 
stole two of his best men. Don’t forget 
the signal shots. They mark the differ- 
ence between living and dying. If you're 
on time we'll hear some more of the 
young man’s reading. After the rest of 
my men arrive with the horses, I'll have 
but little time for pleasure.” 

As he walked toward the cabin, Old 
Misery stared after him with round, wide 
eyes. Then he spat and hissed: 

"The pizen snake! He's named right! 
We've got two big jobs ahead of us. To 
make him feel like letting us live, but to 
be keen for us to sing a travel song and 
git out. Come along, younker.” 

“Can we run for it?” eagerly 
pered Gilbert. e 


whis- 


"Without guns or grub? No, no. We 
can’t go back over the ridge, and the 
road east is thru a bad country. But re- 


member this: Snake Martin is as bad a 
fiend as Joaquin Murieta. He'll kill just 
as quick, and he’ll never give t’other fel- 
ler any show at all. You saw them bows 
and arrers in the cabin? I got hold of 
one last night long enough to see it never 
was made by a Injun. They're ‘nough 
fo show me what sort of gang we have 
stumbled onto. Murieta hates ’Mericans. 
He come to the gold fields in ‘forty-nine, 
when he was only eighteen. Worked 
North from Los Angeles into the Stanis- 
lus country and located a rich placer. 

“Gold. hunters, always trying to boss 
sreasers ‘round, ordered him out, and he 
quit. Then it was said he stole a horse 
he happened to be riding. Joaquin said 
it was his half-brother’s huss. So they 
hung the half-brother and tied Joaquin 
fo the same tree and laid on the whip. 
Then he begun robbing and murdering. 
Killed anyone he come across except 
Mexicans. They're all his friends. 3ut 
he sticks by his friends. He keeps his 
Word, I believe. I saved his life, not 
knowing who he was, and he wrote his 
Mame on that monte-card to show I was 
hot to be robbed or killed. But he’s bad. 
He's got to be killed. 

“Now Snake Martin never was whipped 
that I know of. He's "Merican blood, and 
he kills "Mericans. Them bows ‘n’ ar- 
fers tell me he. rigs his men up like In- 
juns and raids wagon trains. Leaves ar- 
rs in the dead. If anyone gits away 
ftom the train, he'll say Injuns did it. 
Then the Utes are blamed. So, in a way, 
he's Worse’n Murieta.” 

But what will become of us? We 
‘an't even pretend to join them,” mut- 
“ered Gilbert, as they walked along the 
tage of the growth. 

A man can pretend almost anything 
up toa certain p’int,”” mumbled Old Mis- 
»f his gaze troubled as he glanced at 

is Melancholy companion. “My rock 
Medicine hag been alt right so far. It 
ered both of us in my fight with the 


xX. Didn’t really need any medicine 
to best him. I take that back—I needed 
bowerful bad.” 
Te en in a low whisper, as if fearing 
; nkan might overhear and resent, he 
*plained: 


No good to talk light 'bout any medi- 

gel A medicine is mighty techy. More 
Aa it's a strong one.” 

em thoroly to appease the god of the 

m8 he loudly declared: f 

















“fll make a feast to Tunkan. I'l! place 
rocks in trees in the firs rocx medicine 
place I come to.” 

And he hummed a Sacred Stone song 
and turned deeper into the growth. 


NCE under cover he halted and mo- 
tioned for Gilbert to crouch low and 
look back. Three men, carrying rifles, 
were leaving the cabin. Two were mak- 
ing for the growth on the prisoners’ side 
of the valley. The other was entering 
the timber on the opposite side. 
“They’re following to murder us!” Gil- 
bert gasped, the black wings sounding 
very close. 
“They'd all be coming along this side 
if that was their notion. Martin sends 
‘em to dog our steps. Now if you was 


Tobin we'd lay for them two and take_ 


their guns and hustle ‘round and bag the 
third man, and then hold up the cabin 
and clean out the whole gang. As it is, 
you 'n’ me might jump the two and do 
for ’em and take their guns and run for 
it. But that wouldn’t give us hosses, or 
grub. Besides, Solid Comfort is back in 
the cabin, and it’s a wakan gun and I 
won't leave it. We'll trail along a bit 
and let ’em pass us.” 

When near the end of the valley, the 
mountain man halted in a group of 
stunted pines. Soon they heard steps 
and low voices, and Old Misery grinned 
and whispered: 

“A wounded buff’ler could out-Injun 
them.” 

The two men came up, moving slowly 
and without any pretense at woodcraft. 
Nor were they interested in the business 
of spying on the prisoners. They took 
advantage of their isolation from the 
band to halt near the pines and exchange 
confidences. 

“Don’t care so far as BEverick’s con- 
cerned. But if he’s told to ride for it, 
then any one of us can be booted out.” 

“Well, he was licked. He'll be no good 
after this," growled the second man. ‘‘And 
he won't ride far if I can git the drop 
on him.” 

“That ain’t it. The chief shows his 
disposition in booting him out. What 
about Everick’s share that the chief's 
hid somewhere and says he’s going to 
divide with the gang when we split up?” 

“Everick don’t git it. He don't git 
nothing,”’ rejoiced the second man. 

“We don’t want him to get it. But do 
we get our share? That’s the point. No 
one knows where it’s hid except the chief. 
Bernie, the Frenchman, knew. He helped 
bury it. But Bernie’s dead. I’m mighty 
sorry Bernie cashed in.” 

“The derned fool would keep filled up 
on whisky,” grumbed the second man. 

“True. But he was a man who always 
kept filled up on whisky. Queer it should 
kill him just as it did. Maybe he worked 
so hard in hiding the stuff to weaken 
his heart.’’ 

Suspicion at last had found lodgment in 
the second man’s slow wits, and he glared 
at his companion wildly and exclaimed: 

“Good ——-, Bommer! You mean——” 

“TI don’t mean a thinz,”’ hastily inter- 
rupted Bommer. ‘You just semember I 
haven’t said a thing, Somes. I’ve taiked 
more with you than with any of the oth- 
ers, but even now I don’t know as I know 
you well enough to say things.” 

“Bommer, I can be trusted. I never 
shoot off my mouth,’’ Somes hoarsely as- 


sured him. ‘‘We’re alone. You talk. I'd 

die before I'd whisper a word.” 
OMMER §sstarea@ at his companion 
searchingly for a few moments, and 


then reminded him: 

“Chief would kill me for what little I’ve 
said already, Somes. You’re the only man 
I'd tell what little I’ve already said. But 
I did you a good turn once, and I don’t 
believe you’d——” 

“Not for all the gold that ever was 
stole,’’ eagerly broke in Somes. ‘I ain't 
quick at thinking, but I ain't no snake. 
You talk. You do the thinking, and tell 
me what to do. There’s a share of that 
stuff that’s coming to me, and I'm going 
to have it, or die in my boots!” 

“Not so loud,”’ cautioned Bommer. ‘‘Ike 
will be coming ’round from the other side. 
No one in the gang knows where the 
stuff’s hid now that Bernie's dead—from 
drinking whisky—and arsenic.” 

Somes scratched his head, then scowled 


malignantly and gritted: ‘Snake Martin 
ain’t got no charmed life!” 

“Ah, Somes, you're mistaken. He has. 
No one in the gang will want him dead 
until it’s known where the stuff is hid. 


The rest of us 
unless we 


Everick loses his share. 
already have lost our shares 
find the hiding place.”’ 

“‘Ain’t there 'nough of the boys to cor- 
ner him and burn it out of him,” de- 
manded Somes in a thick voice. 

Bommer smiled wickedly and reminded 
him: 


“If we did that, then we'd sit down, 
with guns handy, to divide in equal 
shares. Probably there would be some 
fighting. Every ‘man dead would mean 
so much more for those left alive. But 


suppose you and I learn where it’s hid- 
den. How many shares would there be 
then?” 

Somes gaped at him blankly for a mo- 
ment, then began to grin as intelligence 
percolated to his slow brain. The grin 
became a silent laugh, a paroxysm of 
noiseless mirth, and he leaned against a 
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—Now’s the Time 4 9 
to Get the 40 


AVE you been telling yourself, 
“Some day I’m going to get that 

John Deere plow for my Fordson’? 
Now is an ideal time to doit. Every 
day you plow without the “40” be- 
hind your tractor you lose something. 


work of its genuine John Deere bot- 
toms; you lose the advantage of 
lighter pull that results from its ex- 
clusive draft-reducing combination 
of rolling landside arid self-adjusting 
hitch; you lose the advantage of eas- 
ier control of good plowing. 


GET IN TOUCH with the ‘‘40” now, 
with your ‘‘40”’ for your sum- 


mer and fall tg om . Ask for 
a demonstration. rite for free folder 
to John Deere, Moline, Ulinois. Ask 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 









—the *440’" has 
lig. 


means terdraft. 
—self-adjusting 
hitch; plow always 
operates in correct 
line o: ; means 
lighter draft and 
better work. 
—beams guaranteed 
not to bend or 
break 


riveted connec- 
tions. 


—simple, positive 

power lift and 

dy lever control 

of depth and level- 
ing. 

—John Deere steel or 
Syracuse chilled 
bottoms in type to 
suit your soil; 
quick-detachable 
shares. 


the better 
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tree. When he 
cried: 

“You've got a head, Bommer! Comes 
of having a eddication. Two shares, of 
course, just you ‘'n’ me.” 

And he resumed his silent laughing. 

“Stop it!" warned Bommer. ‘‘Keep your 
mouth shut and your eyes open. Don’t 
try to talk to me before the others. Some 
time the chief will visit the hiding place. 
It's near here. He and Bernie were gone 
only a few hours from the cabin. He 
probably kept away that long to make 
us think they had traveled some dis- 
tance. But the pack mule hadn't wet a 
hair. I was quick to see that much.” 

“Eddication again!” enthusiastically 
murmured Somes. 

“This game is about up. Once Murieta 
goes under, we'll stop running off stock. 
While he lives and takes the blame, we 
can keep on; buying from him and steal- 
ing direct. Murieta can’t last much long- 
er. They're bound to get him. When 
we can't steal stock we must bust up. 
The other line is too dangerous. Wagon 
trains will come thru heavily guarded. 
Just keep your eyes open and tell me 
what you see, I'll do the thinking.” 

(Continued next week) 


could speak, he softly 





MILK PRODUCTION INCREASES 
IN INDIANA 

Milk production in Indiana increased 
67,060,000 pounds, or 2 per cent, last year, 
compared with the previous year, ac- 
cording to the latest figures compiled by 
the creamery license division at Purdue 
University. The total production of milk 
was 3,200,000,000 pounds in 1924, com- 
pared with 3,133,000,000 in 1923, W. G. 
Goss, acting head of this division, found. 

The total of creamery butter made by 
Indiana creameries in 1924 was 53,462,000 
pounds, an increase of 1,800,000 pounds, 
or 3.4 per cent, over 1923. Eighty-seven 
dairy plants reported butter as the major 
product, while 124 reported butter man- 
ufactured, 

Figures show 21,600,000 pounds of but- 
terfat were shipped out of Indiana last 
year. In terms of milk, this means that 
540,000,000 pounds would have been 
shipped out. 

A total of 1,588 cream shipping stations 
operated all or part of 1924. Two hundred 
and thirty-four dairy manufacturing 
plants, or an increase of fourteen, were 
licensed. The total increase was found 
to be entirely milk plants which 
to purchase milk on the butterfat basis. 





Ce ee 
Every Day You Need 


ve 


EDOM | 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—-POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. \ 


BALE HAY NEW Way 


Two Men Less 
No Blocks 
No Bale Ties 
Save 40% on Baling Cost 
Special Cash Offer 
THREADER HAY PRESS CO., LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Government Crop Report for July 
The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture : 
makes the following forecasts and estimates from reports and data furnished by 
crop correspondents, field statisticians and co-operating state boards (or de- 
partments) of agriculture and extension departments for the United States: 
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“Women learn to swim sooner 
than men because the men have 
to teach themselves.” 





————— 


IN DOUBT 


“Where is Henry?” asked the neighbor 
of Mrs. Henry. He had come over to see 


orm not sure,” Mrs. Henry replied, 
elmly. “If the ice is as thick as he 
thinks it is, he’s skating. If it’s as thin 
as I think it is, he’s swimming.” 





NOT THE PLACE? 
; Nervous Salesman—Er—pardon me, sir. 
I have an attachment for your type- 
writer. : 
Manager—All right, but don’t come here 
pothering her during. business hours. 





SUPPOSE HE DIDN'T 

Terry, riding with Tim in the latter's 
motor car, began to worry as they ap- 
proache d a grade crossing neck and neck 
with an express train. 

“Wouldn’t ye better stop and let her go 
by first?” he asked. 

“Aw, what’s the matter wid ye?" de- 
manded Tim. ‘“‘Can’t ye see the sign 
tellin’ the ingineer to look out for th’ 
cars.” 





ARE THERE? 


Slattery: ‘‘Just because you’re a ham, 
don’t think you’re Swift.” 

Haramut: “Do you know any more 
wise ones?” 


Slattery: ‘‘No, but there Armour.” 


NERVES O. K. 

After writing a prescription for a 
patient, the doctor told him that the 
druggist would probably charge $2 for 
making up the medicine. 

The patient asked the doctor to lend 
him the money, so the doctor carefully 
scratched out a part of the prescription 
and handed it back with the remark: 
“You can have that made up for 50 cents. 
What I scratched out was for your 
nerves.”"—Swedish Swish-Swash. 


TOO LATE! 
“Oh, George! George! Come!” 


' 6tartled out of his nightie George sprang 


from his bed at the sound of his wife’s 
voice, 

“George! Oh, George!’”’ 

His wife was in peril. She whom he 
loved better than life itself—his young 
wife, his first and only love! 

“George! Quick!” 

He scrambled into his clothes. Not a 
et was to be lost. He must save 

r. 

“George! George! George!” 

At last he was on his way down, three 
stairs at a time, to arrive breathless in 
the dining room. 

“Ah! George, you are too iate! Too 
late.” 

“Too late?” 

“Yes, baby had his toes in his mouth, 
and he looked too cute for words! Why 
didn’t you come when I called?” 

FLOWERS IN DEMAND 

The sales manager had talked at the 
tales meeting for a solid hour. 

“The only time I want flowers,” he fi- 
tally thundered, “is at my funeral.” 

The audience, as a body, started for the 

r. “Where are you going?” the sales 
= yelled. . 

“Out for some flowers,” they yelled 
back. " 





COMPANION VOLUMES 
Hubby—You never tell me anything. 
Your whole life is a closed book to me. 
Wifey—Well, John, dear, you’re no loose 
ledger yourself.—Life. 





A BARGAIN 


After the minister had married a couple 
the bride -groom inquired: ‘What do I owe 
You, sir? 
to law,” replied the minister, ‘‘allows 

“haga right,” said the bridegroom. “I'll 
8've you a dollar and then you'll have $3.” 
4, prothah Johnson,” said Parson White, 

‘Ah’d lak t git yo’ to come to chu’ch.’ 
thehegh pahson,” exclaimed Mr. Johnson, 
come to “dey ain’t no need fo’ me to 

e - chu’ch. Yo’-all don converted me 
gus’. %” 


CARELESS MAN 
Uncle Henry Jones had died very sud- 
onl and a distant relative of the relict 
ied Was offering her condolences. Finally the 
¥ got round to the point where she felt 
ne decently ask a burning question. 
_ What did poor Henry leave?” she 
ired sweetly. 
the ba ve?’ snorted the widow. ‘He left 


bm barn only har painted, just as I told 


he’d do!’** 






Sane Machines 


The wonderful efficiency of 
McCORMICK-DEERING Corn 
Machines has a great deal to do with 
making corn the money crop it is. 
Save time, hard toil, costly labor 


McCormick and Deering charges, and corn, by using this 
Corn Binders modern equipment: 


IVE to seven acres a day with a one-man outfit, and the one man does the 
work of a half dozen men with corn knives. McCormick and Deering Corn 
Binders are light, strong, substantial, and of roller-bearing light draft. 


What is more, they do clean work, have ample adjustments for tall and short stand, 
pick up the down stalks, and they make neat, easy-handled bundles. 


Both the McCormick and Deering are equipped with a smooth-working bundle 
carrier and they can be fitted with wagon elevator, tongue truck, etc. These two 
binders have been standard for years. The McCormick binds the bundles verti- 
cally and the Deering binds them lying down. 


McCormick-Deering Ww silo filling is done with McCormick- 
Deering skill and experience, a good, fast, and 
economical job is assured you. McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage Cutters are designed on the simplest prin- 
ciples. They cut the corn to the desired lengths, do 
big-capacity work with maximum safety, and they 
stand the gaff year after year. They have been doing 
it for years, by the thousands. 
Steel frame construction, with boiler-plate steel flywheels. The knives are on the 
flywheel and the cutting and elevating is done in one operation, saving power. 
Built in five sizes; capacities 3 to 25 tons per hour; power 6 to 25 h. p. 


' McCormick-Deering Huskers and Shredders 


If you want to shred your fodder after husking, note that these capable huskers 
and shredders are made in 4, 6, 8, and 10-roll sizes; for individual and custom work. 


HE sensation of the corn belt these days is the McCormick- 

Deering Corn Picker which will go through your standing MeCormick- 
corn, husk it cleaner than hand husking, and do it at the rate Corn Pickers 
of 6 to 10 acres aday (depending on whether you use horses @ 
or a tractor). One man does that. Add a boy or two with wag- 
ons and your crop is harvested and stored—and the expen- 
sive farm help problem solved. Write for corn picker catalog. 


See the McCormick-Deering Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave, Of America Chicago, Il. 























Get This FREE Crib*Book 


Before You Build 
Tells how_ LOW - 
Concrete Cribs 





Ask your- 


Untechontand | 


Veterinary skill is based upon’ sound 
learning and continuous daily practice 









in the care and treatment of livestock. facts of 
The Veterinarian is unquestionably the every com 
best authority on Hog Cholera Serum and its use. Ask him about iret 





LIBERTY CLEAR SERUM {1 
TA BSORGINE 








He will tell you why Liberty Clear Serum is always dependable— 

why it always produces best results—why a case of lameness has 

never been known as a result of the use of Liberty Clear Serum. 

Hog Cholera is preventable but it cannot be cured. Immunize 
your pigs at weaning time with Liberty Clear Serum and 
they will be safe from Cholera for life. 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it 18 2 positive antiseptic 
and germicide Pleasant to 
use; does not blister o: remore 
the bair. and youcan wosk ibe bores. 


$2 $0 per bottle. eae 
Book 7 R free. 


Liberty Laboratories 
Sar ny ee ABSORRINE JR rn te 


- 
“Where every department head is a graduate Veterinarian” sope pain ané infammation Price $125 per bottle a 








dealers of oe = you more you 
iti ; ° Liberal Trial Bottle stamoe. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mase. 
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Northeastern—Winneshiek County, July 
11--Corn plowing finished and some fields 
beginning to tassel. Best prospects for 
many years for a large corn crop. Oats 
are filling, but weather is a little too 
warm for oats. Barley nearly ready to 
cut and looks good. Some are harvesting 
rye. Hay crop light; not much put up yet. 
Pastures good. Fair crop of early pota- 
toes.—Roscoe H. Wicks. 

Western—Ida County, July 17—Corn has 
a good color and not damaged yet with 
the heat. Will need a rain soon to make 
a full crop. Winter wheat, barley and 
early oats all in the shock last week. Late 
eats are being cut. The shocks in some 
fields indicate a load of threshed grain 
to tfe acre, but less than 40 bushels will 
catch the average. Threshing of early 
grain has commenced. Pastures very 
short. Potato vines drying.—John Preston. 

Western—Guthrie County, July 17—No 
rain for two weeks. Pastures are getting 
brown. The corn is tasseling and needs 
rain. Small crop of early potatoes. Oats 
are nearly all cut and threshing will com- 
mence next week. The condition of the 
farmer is not good. Only a half crop of 
small grain; prices just fair, and every- 
thing he buys is high priced.—Ellis 
Rogers. 

South-Central—Madison County, July 17 
—The weather has been very hot the past 
two weeks, and a good rain the 13th has 
made the corn grow wonderfully fast, but 
we are needing lots more rain for the 
pastures. In some places they are so dry 
they will burn. All the small grain is in 
the shock. The farmers are busy making 
hay, which is very short and thin on the 
ground, The hum of the thresher is heard. 
One report is that wheat is making 20 
bushels per acre and is of good quality. 
The corn in some fields is tasseling, and 
rain is badly neded at this critical point. 
Hogs are on the upward trend, but very 
few on the market. Potatoes’ are poor. 
c. J. Young. 

Southern—Wapello County, July 17— 
The spell of hot weather seems to be 
broken. A good rain this week has been 
beneficial to pastures and new seedings 
of clover. Nearly all of the small grain 
is in the shock and lacks very good. Corn 
leaks good also. The hay crop is light, 
but of a very nice quality.—Glen I. Fuller. 

Certrai—Hardin County, July 17—Hoit 
wave broken and have hac two cool 
nights. Corn has grown two feet in one 
week; tasseling fast. Oats being cut; very 
uneven in ripening, caused by the stool 
shoots coming on late. Seem to be filling 
well. Hay nearly all made, with about a 
load to the acre. Not much clover, Pas- 
tures getting short. Stock fighting flies. 
Milk production fallen off one-half.—A. 2. 
Calkins. 

Northwestern—Clay County, July 17— 
Weather has been very hot; from 490 to 
106 degrees. Farmers are cutting oats; 
rather short. Corn laid by; looks extra 

. Pastures short; need rain. Hogs 
and stock healthy.—Ray Leitch. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, July 
15—The weather the past few weeks has 
been a pretty hot article all the way thru; 
a little rain now and then. Corn is using 
up all the surface moisture it can get; a 
sort of “hand to mouth” affair, with not 
much in reserve, as the subsoils are not 
over-abundant in water, to which the low 
water in wells testifies. Corn here needs 
frequent rains the next few weeks to do 
its stuff. No European corn borers no- 
ticed here, but reports have it they are in 
evidence around Lincoln, Neb. Shocks of 
grain drying nicely, what there are.— 
Arthur Nelson. 

Southern—Union County, July 10—Corn 
is all laid by and for the most part is 
free from weeds and the ground is in 
fine shape. We are having fine weather 
for curing hay: the crop seems to be 





about normal. The wheat crop as a whole 
is rather light. Oats seem to be well 
filled. Pastures are beginning to dry up, 
and are in need of a good rain. Livestock 
healthy.—Vernon Rayl. 

Centrai—Grundy County, July 17—Quite 
a heavy storm the 13th laid corn flat and 
lodged some grain. .This storm came from 
a southeasterly direction, but since then 
northwest winds straightened it up and 
grain being shorter than usual the dam- 
age is but slight. Farmers cutting grain 
now; mostly little,,on green order. Hot 
weather and fear of hail the cause, so 
play safe. Oats seem well filled; about 60 
per cent cut by end of week. Lots of hay 
to be made. Stock of all kinds looking 
well; no disease or heat prostrations. 
Some shortage. of water. Lack of wind. 
New potatoes are rare; $2 a bushel yet. 
Gardens looking good. Some early apples 
already. Quite a few tractors on bind- 
ers. Plenty of help.—Gus Treimer. 

Northern—Buena Vista County, July 16 
Entirely too dry again. Cooler this morn- 
ing, after ten days of real hot weather. 
Most of the oats in the shock. Seems to 
be an average crop, altho straw is ort. 
Corn coming right along. Gardens and 
lawns damaged by drouth.—Janie Men- 
denhall. 

Central—Dickinson County, July 1iI— 
Corn is growing fast and tassels are ap- 
pearing, altho badly in need of rain. Pas- 
tures are drying up. Oats getting ripe. 
Early oats poor; late oats about 66 per 
cent of normal, Flax is looking good. Po- 
tatoes coming finely. Stock in good con- 
dition. Farmers are more optimistic.— 
W. J. B. 

Southwestern—Cass County. July 17— 
As a result of two weeks of extremely 
hot weather and plenty of moisture, the 
corn has grown by leaps and bounds. The 
small grain is nearly all in the shock or 
will be in a few days, and is an average 
crop except in the section of the county 
where the early drouth was exceptionally 
severe. The potato crop will be about as 
usual. Roads fine; lots of tourists.—M. 
A. Henderson. 

Northwestern—Clay County, July 17— 
Weather very warm; only a light shower 
since the first, and a good shower would 
be of great benefit. Harvest in full sying 
and the early oats are cut and the bulk of 
late ones will be cut by Saturday. Oats 
are going to be light, but more straw 
than was expected. Corn fields look fine 
and starting to tassel and silk. Hay crop 
very short, but put up in good shape. 
Alfalfa ready for the second cutting and 
will yield well. Cream 42 cents, eggs 28 
cents.—G. W. Barnard, 

Southwestern—Page County, July 18— 
Recently I referred to excessive heat kill- 
ing the corn tassels. Just that thing has 
occurred in some parts of Kansas. It is 
overheated and falls over lifeless. The 
pollen from a healthy tassel falls on the 
silks and thus sterilizes the small begin- 
ning of the corn on the cob, and thus we 
get corn. If any scientist (which I am 
not), sees I am in error, I wish he would 
set forth the facts plainly.—B. E. F. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, July 17 
-—Weather fine; corn growing fast; some 
tasseling. Small grain and hay nearly 
all harvested. Threshing machines have 
started in some places. Not much tim- 
othy cut for seed. Some first crop clover 
cut for seed. Quite a” little sickness in 
spring pigs reported. Not many hogs go- 
ing to market. Corn scarce; shipped in 
at $1.17 per bushel; most of the farmers 
out. Eggs 26 cents, cream 41 cents.— 
John L. Herman. 

Central—Dallas County, July 17—Prac- 
tically all small grain in shock, Threshing 
will start next week. Yields will be mod- 
erate. Clover hay about all in, with a 
light tonnage; prospects for second crop 
are good. Prospects for a good corn crop 
are bright. Plenty of moisture, so ex- 





cessive heat did no damage. Most corn 
is in tassel. Pastures are improving and 
stock generally is in good condition.—H. 


C. Flint. 
Centrai—Hamilton County, July 1g 
Crops are coming along finely. Corn is 


growing fast. Harvest is here, with early 
oats poor in yield. Hail in this vicinity 
did much damage, especially to oats, and 
stunted the corn. Weather has turned 
cooler. Hay is nearly all put up and was 
better than expected, altho it was very 
light.—J. T. Gabrielsen. 

North-Central—Franklin County, July 
18—Nearly a dozen horses killed by heat 
of first one-half of July; also quite a lot 
of hogs. Last four days cooler, and just 
in time for main part of harvest. Barley 
and early oats all in shock. Late oats 
hardly one-half cut. Early corn beginning 
to tassel. A series of windstorms have 
broken down considerable corn and have 
tangled the oats so they are hard to han- 
dle. The evening of July 15 a near cy- 
clone tore down trees, telephone lines and 
windmills.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 16 
—The corn is looking wonderful around 
here, and promises a big, fine crop. The 
oats are nearly all cut, and they look as 
tho they would yield abundantly. Very 
little complaint for lack of moisture, un- 
less it be for the hay crop; it is yielding 
only half a crop.—Jelmer Sandell. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Logan County, July 13—Corn 
about all laid by and looking fine; some 
beginning to tassel. Hay making and 
cutting late oats the order of the day. 
Several rigs expect to start threshing 
this week. A few jobs threshed; a light 
yield, but good quality is reported. Prices 
looking up; elevators offering $1.38 to 
$1.40 for wheat. A few hogs going to mar- 
ket from here; not many left on feed. 
We are having it plenty of hot and wet. 
—F. J. De Jarnette, 

Western—Warren County, July 17—We 
have plenty of rain; three inches about 
two weeks ago, and two inches last week. 
Some corn laid by—plowed three times. 
Some fields wouldn't wait to be plowed 
three times. Corn grew so fast it got 
ahead of us while we were making hay. 


It is tasseling now and looks fine. Oats 
are about all cut. Oats short; green 
straw with ripe heads. Wheat looks 


good. Threshing starts July 20 on wheat 
if weather permits. Stock all in good 
flesh. Pastures good. Not many hogs 
going to market. We have hot weather 
here some days; Wednesday noon it was 
100 in the shade.—Wm. G. Liggett. 


MISSOURI 
Northern—Randolph County, July 17— 
Corn is growing finely; needing a good 
rain at present. Threshing is now in full 


swing. Wheat running from 12 to 20 
bushels per acre. Grain is good and 
plump. Pastures are still good. Hay is 


being put up this week. The quality is 
fine, but rather thin on most meadows. 
Some cattle being shipped out.—W. H. 
Bagby. 

South-Central—Webster County, July 16 
—Another month of hot weather; a few 
light showers. Threshing just started. 
Wheat good quality, a fair yield. Oats 
all in shock; crop fair to good. Hay not 
half a crop, and weedy. Pastures up to 
this date have been brown and bare. Ke- 
cent showers make them show green. Corn 
is looking good, much of it tasseled out. 
If we get moisture enough it will make a 
good crop. The tomato crop, of ‘which 
there is a large acreage, looks fine. The 
apple prospects are good; only a few 


peaches. The strawberries netted a profit 
of from $100 to $300 per acre. Grapes 
promise well. Livestock doing well.—J. 


Cc. Preston. 











Centrail—Pettis County, July 16—Wip 
two weeks of high temperatures (magi. 
mum 104), and practically no precipjtg, 


tion, development of corn has been te, 


tarded. No serious damage has resulted 
yet, but corn is now at a point where it 
requires abundant moisture. Local raing 
have relieved parts of the county. Hay. 
ing and grain threshing have made gooq 
progress. Wheat and oat yields are fully 
up to earlier \expectations. Wheat fg 
testing far above last year, while oat; 
are of exceptional quality. Labor Very 
much in demand and scarce.—W. p 
Wade. 

Southeastern—New Madrid County 
July 18—No rain here since June 18, jug 
a month ago. Corn needing rain, thy 
much corn is still nice and green, but oy 
the uplands it is firing badly. Cotton i 
not yet suffering, and is fruiting well ang 
no vermin bothering it yet. On the whole, 
we will make a good crop. Sunflowers 
will make a short crop, not more than 5% 
per cent of normal. Cotton promises to 
average about 200 pounds of lint to the 
acre, tho some will make 500 pounds, org 
bale, to the acre. We look for a price of 
30 cents a pound or better.—J. H. Hol 
termann. 


NEBRASKA 
Northern—-Holt County, July 14—Raip 
the 13th inst. was beneficial to growing 
crops. 
eral days of around 100 degrees. 
shock. Oats harvest here. 


Rye In 
Second crop 


.of alfalfa in stack. Very light crop. Gul- 


tivation of corn general. As it appeam 
now, upland hay will be a short crop, Not 
much change in grain and produce prices, 
Stock healthy. Some demand for stock- 
ers and feeders. Pig crop normal; not 
many fat hogs in feed yards. Garden 
vegetables plentiful.—Alex. R. Wertz, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Southwestern—Jones County, July 11- 
Had a hard hail storm ten days ago; 
damaged the crops pretty badly in some 


localities. Some of the small grain tsa 
total loss. Most everyone has the state 
insurance. Early grain about all cut, and 


seems to be well filled. Corn is coming 
out finely since the hail, and most all laid 
by. Having good growing weather, with 
plenty of moisture. Alfalfa seed is get- 
ting on good. Looks like a big seed erop, 
Alfalfa and sweet clover seeding coming 
finely.—G. M. Tompkins. 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Lyon County, July 18—De 
cidedly cooler weather and looks like rala 
this morning. Three heavy rains and hall 
in southern part of county from 10th to 
18th. Corn is two weeks ahead of lait 
year, Second cutting of alfalfa averages 
two tons per acre. Barley is very god. 
Oats above average. Wheat badly dam- 
aged by black rust. Harvest commenced 
on 13th. Wheat $1.49, corn 99 cents, oats 
37 cents, barley 73 cents, flax $2.27, rye 
86 cents, butterfat 38 cents, eggs 26 cents 
-—Chas. H. Carlson. 


$1,000 FOR LEGUMES 

Thirty Missouri counties are collecting, 
thru their Farm Bureaus. data on the 
acreage of clover seeded last spring and 
compiling their final reports in the Mis 
souri clover and prosperity contest. Pre 
liminary estimates of these reports indi- 
cate that there has been a marked it 
crease in the acreage of clover sown this 
spring in comparison with that sown 4 
The Farm Bureaus in the four 





year ago. ‘ 
counties which have, since fanuary 
1924, seeded the greatest percentage 


their tillable land to leguminous crops 
including cowpeas, soybeans, alfalfa 
clover, will receive cash prizes totaling 


one thousand dollars. 
a 











ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—COOLIDGE’S IRON HORSE HAS NOTHING ON BEN 





{THESE BALLOON HORSE SHOES THAT 
AL INVENTED ARE GREAT! IFEEL AS 
iE ft WAS RIDING ON A FEATHER! 
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General Price Outlook 











"price COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 


AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war andthe sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the leveb of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
ig now’ 160 per cent of pre-war and 111 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list*and see which products 

above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Butter, 
oats, hides, cattle and copper are decided- 
ly below the general price level. In most 
eases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





















































































































oS! o oe 
Ee] SES 
Gert gay 
He 0] oy 
Sc 5 ea a 
$8.1 38u 
523] 55% 
BesZlaas 
fisher’s index number ...... | 160] 111 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
300-pounad fat cattle ...... 145] = 123 
100-pound fat cattle ...... 142, 123 
ners and cutters ........ 98 108 
Feeders coesccccccceecveees 138 107 
HOGS—At Chicago 
BEVY NOBB ccccvescccccccedy 170 173 
BENE NOGE sicicgecsccscrecceh Gar es 
PISS wcceee ececesscessevceeces 172 216 
BOMB ccccccce eb ese veatecne ce 155 179 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
a Behe ae | 181) 105 
WOOL AND HIDES 
rter blood wool, at Boston| 152 112 
ght cow hide@, at Chicago.| 103] _139 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. MEMO a scaneetes 153 97 
Oats, No. 2 white 106 81 
Wheat, No. 2 red .....00. 149 125 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 133 109 
On lowa Farms— 
EDN e 6 806.00: Be eee capaci 151 95 
Pibia wcocmea cctdemnuseen he ad 101 96 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 153 98 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ...... 139 100 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 126 107 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 131 127 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 137 100 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 134 99 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .........- 158 112 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 182 134 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 115 103 
Cotton, at New York ........ 179 77 
Mm at Chicago .........06. 146 122 
; PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
bhoee cones wre ncectoesoese | 164 142 
MEGS bcs cise DU cco uevaeoenes el 166 175 
MD ccccccccccescecce eccvesvee | 194 145 
ere re eee ere 189 180 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
MMINNOD co sasice eves cess: 147] 101 
EES ene 140} 96 
DM so cuccvneceeina aw ewes | 132| 97 
Oats— | | 
September 106} 96 
qecember 111 97 
SE 085.60 6-6 heen ous 108 97 
Wheat— | | 
BDGR ci peaisb ecw csneres ; 137f 120 
DON avis av adiles cues | 138 117 
Ct sis cuca teparcace sy ons 132; 117 
lard— | 
MEOIDOD ikea astege rience. 159} 142 
OG? 65-05: 0:8 e169 He Cae H os | 148| 
Bides— | 
eptember ..........-+.----| 169] __ 178 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ........ 89 92 
Pig iron, at Birmingham....| 139) 100 
Copper, at New York ........ 88} 115 
de petroleum, at N. York 208 127 
mber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
MMCOR) — . inogvar ene nesss 179 100 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards... 166 103 
Yellow .pine (southern) 
Ce 1x6 and 2 B (finsh).... 209 103 
RRs te os 153 97 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per eapita, 
outside of New York, + 
Month of June .........0.- 233 114 
terest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
AS Works ccccdesveccas 96} 128 
’ MIA! StOCER *% cccecneecee 191 130 
Mailroad stocks ..... Kitts 90| 116 














SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
War relationships as a base, September 
now indicates a price of $12.96 per 
oe for heavy hogS at Chicago next 
; ember. On the basis of September 
 Rencides, heavy hogs at Chicago next 
» September wit be $13.77. 
rs ‘ = 








RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending July 
4, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in July: Coal and 
coke 103 per cent, grain 100° per cent, 
livestock 105 per cent, lumber 127 per 
cent, ore 101 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 120 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is good for the 
United States as a whole. 


RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cenc of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Towa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 42c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 21%c, week before 21%c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 31c, week before 3lc; 
ducks, last week 21c, week before 18c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 












































CATTLE 
ial 
= 
oO 
n 
a) ali 
oo S 
CI 
E|él\s 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
SRS 12.88]13.75/13.18 
a be DOlONe <crennes . -{12.55}13.00|12.62 
ood—- 
SMe WOOR, ah ccccecveus 11.38/12.05/11.43 
Week before ......... 11.38) 11.50/11.32 
Medium— 
Last week ...... eccces| 9.25] 9.70] 9.30 
Week before .........| 9.50} 9.55] 9.25 
Common— 
Last week ..... cccccee! 6.75) 7.45) 6.55 
Week before ......... 7.00) 7.62) 6.55 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .....+eeeee+{12.82/18.75'13.10 
Week. before ...... «+ «{12.38/13.00/12.55 
Medium and good— 
Last week ..... ooeeee{10.12/10.75/10.16 
Week before ........./10.19/10.50/10.06 
Common— 
Last week ocvocsene! QUOT tee) Gan 
Week before ......- 6.75| 7.25] 6.25 
~~ cattle— 
Jeifers— 
ERM WEEK cccccveceven 9.78110.50 9.75 
Week before .......-.| 9.92(10.38| 9.72 
Cows— 
pe BR, Ber 7.00) 8.00) 6.72 
Week before ......0.- ss 7.50| 6.80 
Bulls— 
Last week ...... pelneon 5.12! 5s0) 4.92 
Week before ...cccces 5.12] 5.88| 5.12 
Canners and cutters | | 
aM WEBNo scars citwanns | 3.00f 3.38 2.92 
Week before ......... 3.12| 3.30] 2.82 
Stockers and feeders— | 
LARC WOM: cccccrecoees 7.30! 7.75! 7.20 
Week before .......-. 7.50! 7.75| 7.26 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
PA WROE. c. cednaes oe», 5.38] 5.12} 5.32 
Week before ......... { 5.38] 5.12] 5.32 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | 
+ WEG ctcscccesces {ys.40ls.es/19.72 
Week before ........| 13.10113.40]13.32 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | | 
LOSE WEEK .cccccevoees 113.55]13.98/13.90 
Week before ...ccccce aie ‘ae ene 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— \ £ 
Last week ...csccoccss 113.40|13.88/13.75 
Week before ........- '13.05/13.42/13.12 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
EAS WOOK. hcces eens «+ /13.25113.70/13.58 
Week before ..ccccen 2.78/)13.20|12.95 
Smooth heavy packing | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | el 
Last week ...ccccseces 12.75/12.75/12.90 
Wack WOlO8@- cccecccss 111.70/12.00/11.86 
Rough packing sows (200 | ! 
Ibs. up)— 
Last WOE oor icasceens 12.25'12.25112.40 
Week before ...ccsccce 111.00/11.50|11.50 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | } 
EAGG WEG. vi cccsbexces 11.75/13.25/13 00 
Week before ag “iad 
Stock pigs— 
TMSt WEEK .cccciccccvcleccrstocces |12.88 
Week before yrreri es) 3) -|12.62 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to prime— . 
Last week ...cccessese 13.92/14.12113.80 
Week before ......... |13.95(14.38| 13.88 


Lambs, culls and common |! i | 
Last week .62!12.00/10.38 
25/1 





Week before .25|11.62/10.38 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
t rime— 
"East WOOK .ccscedocecs 11.00/11.75(10.62 
Week before ........- 10.75|11.38 10.50 
Ewes, medium to choice— ' 
TAGE WOOK. 6 ccccciscces 6.00| 7.00! 5.75 
Week before ........- §.75| 6.38] 5.75 
NOTE:— Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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aha 
Kansas City 
Chicago 


































































Mixed. Clover No, 1— 
Last week ....ccecseesleess+}13.50/20.00 
Week before .........]..+..{13.50/19.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
EMME WOE cccccicccvcebece checees 25.00 
Week befpre ..cccccesleceesleees [24.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
St week .....ceee+-{18.50/19.75 
Week before .........)/18.50/19.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
EMG WEEE ciccccdsvsce 16.75/18.50 
Week before ........./16.75|18.00 
Alfalfa, standard— 
BMMe GOO % cececicscws 14.75!16.50 
Week before oeeces+|14.75/16.50 
Alfalfa, No, 2— 
Last week ...... wbvens 12.00/14.00 
Week before ......... 12.00/14.00 
Oat straw— , 
eS ee rere 7.50) 8.25)10.00 
Weer ROlATO -.cscccecs .7.50| 8.25/10.00 
GRAIN 
> 
2 o 
v 8 
S| a C} 
gs | 4 3 a 
slelals 
16) ° iS Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.125@]...... 1.15% 
Week before ../1.08 |...... 1.09% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1.11%/1.06 |1.13%/1.02% 
Week before ../1.07 |...... 08 95 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....]1.10 [1.04 |....../1.01 
Week before ..|1.035%|]......J..-0+- 93% 
Oats— 
Last week ....| .49%! .45%]...... 45% 
Week before ..| .495%| .46%4|...... 44% 
Barley— 
Last week ....] .86 
Week before ..| .81 
Rye— 9 
Last week ..../1.01 
Week before -98 
Wheat, No. 2— 

Last week ..../1.62%/1.57 [1.61 [1.46 
Week before ../1.51%|1.474%4|1.54%4|1.40 
FEEDS 

= we + 
® 212] 2 
arslalg 
| ge] 3/8 
<|/&&leie2 les 
Si e/38174 16 
Bran— | 
Last week... .|25.75/24.25/23.75/32.00 
Week before. .'26.25|24.00|23.50/32.00 
Shorts— 





Last week... ./27.75/28.50/25.38137.00 





















































Week before, .|28.25|28.50/26.00|37.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../37.50/..... . + |43.00 
Week before. .|37.50].....]..... 43.00 r 
Oil meal (0. p.)— 
ast week..../44.75 42.50 
Week before. .|44.75!..... 42.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent) | 
Last week....|44.75 
Week béfore. ./44.75 
Tankage— 
| “Last. week....].....|60.00]..... 65.00/65.00 
Week before..|..... 55.00].....160.00/60.00 
Gluten—. 
TAGE WOK conclecccsleaccelseedelesceruuee 
Week before..|.....|..... eh hae 136.30 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Mee 
© ro) 
i=] ee 
a| Fi 
a n® y 
& v2 & Et 
& ;>@e | ee 
British sterling ex- | 
change— 
Tast week ....... $4.867 {4-se1 99.9 
Week before .....}.....+- 4.863 | 99.9 
French franc— | | 
Veet WOM <6 tere { .193 | .0472 | 24.5 
Week before ..... | eae | .04705| 24.4 
LIBERTY BONDS 
o 
3 - 
? =| 
e| &. 
5 | 82 
& | we 





U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 
Last week 








Week DOSOTO ocicccsccocibeccsece 
VU. S. Liberty 4%’'s, third— 
Lasteweek ...... aaa ian 100.00; 101.59 
Ween. DElORO 0 ccewicddacelosavéne 101.63 
U. 38. Liberty 444’s, fourth— ‘ 
Last Weel oseesereereers 100.00| 102.75 
Wook DONOUO accccccccveclsccsese 102.91 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.04%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.1% per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.11 to 4.39 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $19.31, week be- 
fore $19.21. Chicago—Last week $17.70, 
week before $17.25. 





‘ 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 45e, 
light native cow hides: at Chicago 16\c, 
clover seed at Toledo $16.60, and cotton 
at New York 24.9¢. Iowa elevator shelled 
corn prices are about 95c, oats 39.5c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the second week in 
July were 4,061,000 bushels, as com 
with 2,857,009 bushels for the week before 
and 56,154,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the second week 
in July were 141,000 bushels, as compared 
with 30,000 bushels the week before and 
122.000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the second week in 
July were 1,292,000 bushels, as compared 
with 1,427,000 bushels, the week before 
and 703,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the second week in Jul 
were 8,767,000 pL. as compared wi 
7,597,000 pounds the week before and 
22,118,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. kxxports of pork for the second week 
in July were 13,029,000 pounds, as com- 
pone with 12,709,000 pounds the week 
efore and 11,818,000 pounds for the-same 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 113 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 102 per 
cent for fat cattle, 105 per cent for sheep 
and 109 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the beaag 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias, 



























































tHOGS 

3 leg 

28/25 | & 

Q @& 

g2| 82/23 

eOlespos 
/  *. - 2 pee | 102) 104) 1 
May 29 to June 4 ........ 84 86, 1 
wee © GP Be vccicccdedes 99} 105) 104 
ee Ge OE en ckaececces 85 90} 106 
ps SS Aero a 89 93} 111 
June 26 to July 8........ 91} 102) 112 
tS RS? See 68 74| 113 
Pe ES) ere 81 81; 113 

ICATTLE 
May 22 to 28 ...........s ] 107] no 
May 29 to June 4 ........ | 101/ 100 
pO EE TE eae 96] 101] 91 
£2 SRN: 69 83 91 
June 19 to 25 80 96 99 
June 26 to July 3 125] 152} 102 
July 4 to 10 101; 127} 100 
July 11 to 17 90| 117) 102 
*SHEEP 
NE RY Sere ee a 96) 80 
May 29 to June 4 ........ 105 99 78 
ee ar SEE Wedecaucndens 92; 96 14 
SN TP Or occcccaceaes 93 89 85 
hi 5 8 Serer 73 84; 98 
June 2 6to July 3........ 133} 114 94 
Se tS eee 95 90} +90 
bp BROS Eee 97 93 105 
*LAMBS 

Me SEOGUE cicecsaseccs ay %) ~8B 
May 29 to June 4. 106| 99 99 
June § toll .. 92) 96] 109 
June 12 to 18 .. 96 89 Me 
WO SE TIVE ckoncccdsese 73 84, 21 
June 26 to July 3........ 133] 114] 116 
ee 4 OEE adecccasnvad 95} 90) 108 
A OES OR . eee ee 97 93 109 





*Sheep- and lamb receipts are combined, 

‘Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets, 

fCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





DUST KILLS MELON APHIS 


Melon aphis is one of the most common 
and destructive of the plant lice which 
infest cucumbers, canteloupes, watermel- 
ons, squashes and other cucurbits, says 
Dr. C. J., Drake, of Iowa State College, 
state entomologist. Melon aphis may kill 
the plants by sucking out the plant juices, 
or they may transmit diseases to them. 

These lice attack the plants early tn 
their life, often as soon as they are thru 
the ground, but they do not usually breed 
up in sufficient quantities to cause trou- 
ble until after the plants start to bloom 
and run. At first only isolated hills may 
be infested, but winged.aphis develop 
and these spread to other hills and plants. 
The aphis feed on the under side of the 
leaves, causing them to curl up and die. 

Control of melon aphis is largely de- 
pendent on constant watchfulness, says 
Pr. Drake. As soon as lice are discovered 
the plant should be thoroly sprayed or 
dusted. A 
half pint of nicotine sulfate in fifty gal- 
lons of water, in which two pounds of 
finely chipped soap has been thoroly dis- 
solved. The spray should be applied to 
the under side of the leaves, thoroly 
drenching them. 

Dust is as effective as spray if prop- 
erly applied. The plants should be dusted 
in the early morning or evening when 
there is little wind stirring. The dust 
cloud should surround the plants for sev- 
eral seconds. A nicotine dust, containing 
3 per cent free nicotine, is effective. This 
dust may be purchased on the market or 
prepared at home. If the grower desires 
to make his own dust, he can obtain in- 
structions by writing to the entomology 
department, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa. 
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good spray consists of one- - 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, July 27 to August 2 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers: whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. a 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
@. m.; 10:01 @. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
Dp. m.; 1:26 p m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 


m.; 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KYW. 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except. 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:46 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
11:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:35 to 10:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musica! matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music at 
8:00 p. m., Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m.; Tuesday, 8:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
Pp. m.; Friday, 7:00 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
Pp. m.; musical programs. No programs 
will be broadcast from this station be- 
tween August 2 and 16. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 7:30 to 9:20; 
noonday concerts each weekday, 12:15 to 
1:35 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 2:30 to 
3:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 


Talks 


Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
fes on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. 

Ames, WOI, 270—Address by Dr. Her- 
bert Booth Smith, of Los Angeles, Thurs- 
day, at 11:10 a. m. 


We are pleased to annotmnce the open 
ing of a new broadcasting station at 
Couneil Bluffs. KOIL are the call letters 
of the new station and the broadcasting Is 
done over a wave length of approximate- 
ly 278 meters. We will have programs 
announced in our column shortly. 





| Farmers Attend Tax Hearings 





(Continued from page 6) 


been sustained, the whole hearing would 
have been absolutely worthless from a 
farm standpoint. It finally developed, 
however, that the council did have such 
power, and that they proposed to exercise 
it. . Moreover, it began to be talked about 
that certain members of the executive 
council were very favorable toward cut- 
ting farm land valuations 10 per cent and 
increasing town property valuations 10 
per cent. If this were done, it would re- 
sult im saving several hundred thousand 
dollars a year to the farmers of Iowa and 
would justify a hundred times over all of 
the effort which has been put into study- 
fing and presenting this matter by the 
fowa Farm Bureau, the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union and Wallaces’ Farmer. 

J. G. Mitchell summed up the case from 
the farm viewpoint at the close of the 
week. He read the law indicating that 
the council has full power to make the 
adjustments between farm property, city 
property and other property. He present- 
ed exhibits indicating that since 1918 
farmers have been paying from three to 
four times as much per capita toward 
running the state as town people have 
been paying. He furthermore stated that 
in extensive investigations conducted by 





the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search it was discovered that in the year 
1919, the most prosperous year the farm- 
ers have ever known, the ver capita net 
income was $724 for the farmers of Iowa 
and $691 for the city people of Iowa. While 
the figures are not available for the years 
since 1919, it is known that today the in- 
come per capita of the farmers is not so 
great as the income per capita of the town 
people. It therefore seems to be alto- 
gether unjust that farm people should be 
paying nearly four times as much per 
capita toward supporting the state as 
town people are paying. It is peculiarly 
easy to hide a large part of the wealth of 
the cities and especially is this true with 
the larger properties and with stocks of 
goods. The farm people of Iowa are not 
four times as wealthy per capita as the 
town people, as the assessors’ figures 
would indicate. It may be that the farm- 
ers are slightly more wealthy than the 
city people on a per capita basis, but at 
the present time they certainly have no 
more income per capita. It is time that 
the city people were beginning to bear 
their fair share of running the state gov- 
ernment. 

It was a splendid thing last week for 





several hundred farmers of Iowa to come 
in contact more closely with our taxing 
machinery. Our state executive councii 
learned a lot of valuable information 
from these men and the farmers learned 
a lot from the executive council. They 
iearned what type of information is most 
worth while in determining taxation jus- 
tice. They learned that they must ac- 
complish certain things thru their county 
board of supervisors rather than thru the 
state executive council. 

The farmers of Iowa are now looking 
hopefully forward to August 6, when the 
state executive council must repurt to the 
county boards of supervisors the values of 
the various classes of property on which 
taxes will be ievied next year, When 
these values become available, Wallaces’ 
Farmer will work out the approximate tax 
savings which have resulted, or if no sav- 
ings have resulted, we will endeavor to 
point out the next thing which farmers 
must do to get taxation justice. 

Even tho as much as half a million dol- 
lars.are saved to the farmers of Iowa in 
state taxes next year, it must still be re- 
membered that local taxes are greater 
than either county or state taxes, and 
that, as Governor Hammill says, a lot can 





be done at home by constantly emp 
ing economy in local expenditures. 












LAST BANQUET MENU FOR GRA 
HOPPERS 

The use of paison bran mash is ,) 
most effective and practical method 
destroying grasshoppers. This bran mash, 
is composed of twenty pounds of jb 
one pound of white arsenic, two quarts ¢ 
syrup, three oranges and three and ong, 
half gallons of water. The bran 
arsenic are mixed together while dry, T, 
other ingredients are mixed together apj 
when ready to use in the field the tyy 
mixtures are united and thoroly stirred 
This poison bran mash is sown broadegg 
over the area where the hoppers are 
the above formula being sufficient fg 
about five acres. j 





WELL, IT WAS 


With the object of becoming a citizen 
of the United States, one Jacob Provinsky 
filed in a naturalization form. Three of / 
the questions he answered thus: 

Name: Jacob Provinsky. 

Born: Yes. 


Business: Rotten. 





9 Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
...Sell what you wish through these columns 4 











RATE 8c PER WORD 7EF iM 


thi As ursday, eight days before date of publi- 
en writing your advertisement give full details, 
+} i y v @ 4 


Advertising prdere, stop orders and changes in copy must reach 
oD. W 


NAME AND ADDRESS 

as tof the adv 

ment and each initial or full number is counted aa one word, 

e charge . ® minimum of twenty words. ittance must 
ol 











al 













SCHEDULE OF RATES 





FARM LANDS 


FARM LANDS 





MINNESOTA 


























No. Words No, Insertions 
1 2 3 4 

De. Geavensiexs .+++-/$1.60 [$3.20 [$4.80 |$6.40 
rrr re 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
Be satsectaecaiese 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 794 
EA Ra eres 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
De “swan oa weees 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
25 ° 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
29 4.64 | 6.96 9.28 
30 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 





—_—_— 

FARMS FOR SALE—Stevens County corn 
land, well improved, liberal terms with 

4 per cent interest on part of deferred 

payments. Stevens County State Bank, 

Morris, Minn. ; 





MISSOURI 


SOUTHEAST Missouri land, virgin soil, 
bumper crops. Improved farms, rea- 
sonable prices, 10 per cent cash, balance 
like rent. Cut-over, no cash down, no 
interest four years, then 33 years on gov- 
ernment amortization plan. Free map 
and circular containing letters and state- 
ments from 46 purchasers. Dept. 2, Him- 
melberger-Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
POULTRY land—$5 down, $5 monthly, 
buys 40 acres Southern Mo. Price $200. 
Send for list. Box 22-E, Kirkwood, Mo. 














RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed Scotch Collie pups 
three months old, from imported prize 
winning stock. Natural heelers. Males, $7; 
females, $5; satisfaction guaranteed. E. 
L. Lally, R. F. D. No. 2, Manilla, Iowa. 

















FOR SALE—Thoroughbred English Shep- 
herd pups; natural heelers; good watch 
dogs; $6 each. Order from this ad. Wm. 
H. Lingard, Dundee, Iowa. 
POLICE 
and crossbed police pups, 
from real watch and stock 
Peterson, Callender, Ia. ales Sean eS 
FINE litter of German Police pups, four 
months old, from prize winning parent- 
age; No. 1 stock dogs; guarantee satis- 
faction. R. N. Day, Gilmore City, Iow 
FOR SALE—German Police dog pups, from 





DOGS—Registered grown dogs 
$10 and $15, 
dogs. Percy 























imported parents; grays, males and fe- 
males, $25; eligible to registry. = << 
Metcalf, Hartley, Iowa. 
FARM LANDS 
CANADA 





CANADIAN FARM LANDS FOR SALIC-— 
13 quarter sections, including 3 sets of 
good buildings; located on main line of 


Canadian National Railways in  Yorkton 
district; 1200 acres under cultivation; 
heavy soil; best farming section in Sas- 


katchewan; no crop failures; suitable for 
grain or mixed farming; good water; all 
within 2 miles of schools, stores, elevators, 
postoffice; will sell all or part; prices 
ranging from $25 to $50 per acre. Phil- 
lippi Bros,, Canora, Sask. 
COLORADO 

BUY a real irigated farm; hever failure; 

where 60 bushels wheat, 450 potatoes 
and other crops proportionately are pro- 
duced; 160 acres; no storms; ideal cli- 
mate; good fishing and hunting. Ira A. 
Fender, Carbondale, Colo. al 
FERTILE, level corn soil in the Pike's 

rain belt, can be purchased for $10 to 
$30 per acre: have farmed here ten years; 
no failures; good climate. R. V. Whitte- 














more, Kendrick, Colo. 
IOWA 
VILLAGE dairy and acreage near Sioux 


City: new modern buildings; low price, 
$14,500; easy terms, monthly sales $225. 
2113 S. Patterson St., Sioux City, Lowa. 





NEBRASKA 





IT HAVE listed several good farms for 
sale at reasonable prices in Burt and 
Thurston counties, and on_ reasonable 
terms. Also sale of farm lease _ for 


three year period together with crop, live- 
stock and farming equipment. Write me 
if interested. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb, 
FOR SALE—Well improved 400-acre farm 
three miles of town. Particulars. Gus- 
tav Dahms, Emmet, Neb. 
nt nt ne ATS ae 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
GOOD improved farms from $50 up. Can 
sell on good terms at 5% and 6 per 
cent. If interested, write me. W. S. Rath, 
The Land Man, Sisseton, Roberts County, 
S. Dak. 











Te. 
IMPROVED farm at publie auction. I 

will sell at public auction to the highest 
bidder, without limit or reserve, my 120 
acre farm, located six miles from Gales- 
ville, only one mile to trading point. Le- 


gally described as follows: All in the 
N. E. \% of Sec. 9, Township 18, Rg. 9, 
W. Trempealeau county, Wisconsin. Sale 


to be held on premises. Saturday, August 
1,2 p.m. Lay of land—This farm lays 
smooth, best of soil, free from any foul 
weeds, on a good road, in snlendid neigh- 
borhood, surrounded by good farm homes 
on all sideg. Close to good school and co- 
operative creamery. Improvements con- 
sist of good seven-room house, barn 48x48 
feet, two silos, hen house, cribs, bins and 
other outbuildings. ood well at build- 





ings; buildings are surrounded by nice 
grove and orchard. Notice—This is one 
of southwest Wisconsin's choicest farms 
and will positively be sold without limit 
or reserve to the highest bidder. Come 
repared to buy and make settlement. 
rerms—-$2,000 cash day of sale; $4,000 
when deed is delivered, balance carried 
back on land at 5™% per cent if desired, 


H. 
Sale 


on John 
owner, 


For further particulars call 
Nichols, Rochester, Minn., 
in charge of J. R. Guessford, 
Auctioneer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





HARDWOOD cut-over land: silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no eommissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE—160 acre farm, located near 


paved highway in dairying community, 
within 28 miles of Milwaukee and 16 
miles of Racine, Wisconsin. It has a 
large barn, a house. silo and other build- 
ings. This farm has a large speculative 
value at the price it can be bought for. 
Inquire of D. E. McKercher, 115 East 





lith St.. Cedar Falls, Towa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 


Real Estate “ 








a MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—By owner, well improved 
rms acquired by foreclosure located in 
eagtern North and Scuth Dakota and 
western Minnesota. Write for list. John 
H. Larson, 115 South Fourth St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
_FARM_ WANTED 
WANTED—To hear from owner of farm 
who would lease on 50-50 stock share 
basis. H. E. Rideout, Ruthven, Lowa. 


FINANCIAL 


HAVE you money to loan? Will loans 
your money at 8 per cent interest, with- 
out expense to you, on first mortgage real 
estate security. Licensed and bonded un 
der state regulation. For further infor- 
mation address H. A. Hulse, 3409 B 
Broadway, Long Beach, California. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED : 
SELL Guaranteed Paint—$10 to $20 daily 
profit. Freight prepaid. Exclusive ter 
ritory. Sales come easy. Free sales out- 
fit. We deliver and collect. Experience 
unnecessary. No capital needed. Write 
today. Universal Paint Co., 312 Baltimore 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
LIVE STOCK 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTEINS or Guernsey calves, sevél 
weeks old, from™ heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen & 
Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 


RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor mans 

price—only $25 with bundle tying 4 
tachment. Free catalog, showing picture 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


FOR RENT ik 
RESTAURANT with confectionery, and 
ice cream parlor, northeastern Iowa; 
good business; county seat; low renti 
population 2,000; very reasonable. 
17, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer. _ r 
PHOTO FINISHING wil. 
TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel 
oped, six super gloss, one 5x7 prov 
tion print from the best negative for 
cents ( silver). Interstate Finishers, Ie 
Charles City, Towa. et 


PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Att i 
patents and trade-marks. 803 nt 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. — 


BABY CHICKS 


BEST White Leghorns chicks, 288 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island 
Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 1 "se 
assorted chicks, 100, $7. Guaranteed 
delivery, postpaid. Catalog free. 
Poultry Farm, Box 109, Greentop, Mee 
FREE—Ten chicks with each order oft 
White Leghorns, heavy assorted, va 
White and Barred Rocks, White W su: 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. IL. Reds 
Light assorted, $8 per hundred. post’ 
Dellner Hatchery, Box WF, Waterloo 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7 
bushel; hulled white sweet cloveh @ 
per cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; 
here; sacks free. Geo, Bowman, 
dia, Kan. > 
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§ CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
Sept. 29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 


ae 


9 Wall ae Iowa, 
* E. A. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa; sale 
t Audubon. 

oct. '6—Dubes & Ohison, Aurelia, Iowa. 


Oct. 7—L. C. Oloff & Son, Ireton, Iowa, 
and Rk. H. Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
Jowa; sale at Sioux City. 

DUROCS 
sept. 21—Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Sept 28—Fred N_ .Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa. 
Oct. 1-R. _E. Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa. 
oct. 2—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
dct. 7—O. S. Mundorf, Griswold, Iowa. 
Oct. 12--Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oet. 13—J D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ta. 
Oct. oF. L. Williams, New’ Sharon, Ia, 
Oct. 14—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa, 
Oct. ‘in A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
low 


Oct. i9— Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Oct. 29—R. R. Derbyshire, Alden, Iowa. 

Oct. 30--Crane & Sweeney, Shenandoah, 
owa. 

Sa 20—McKee_ Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—E. J. Edwards, Alta, 

Jan. 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 

Jan. 27—F. L. illiams, New Sharon, Ia. 

Jan. 28—Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 


Jan. 28—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
Feb. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Jowa. 

POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 15—Fred Sicvers, Audubon, Iowa. 


Sept. 23—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia, 
Oct. 2—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Oct. 5--W. J. Crow, Webb, Towa. 

Oct. 6—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 


Oct. 12—D. E. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 

Oct. 13~E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Oct. 14—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ta. 
Oct. 15—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Towa, 

Oct. 15—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Oct.22—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Lowa. 
Oct. 22—-W. T. Haydick, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
Oct. 283—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Oct. 23—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 


Iowa. 


Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—H. A .Wessells, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
Oct, 283—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 

Oct. 29—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 

Nov. 7—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 


Jan. 19-—-D. IX. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
Jan, 16—R. C. Henry,, Sheldon, lowa. 

Jan. 18—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Jan. 27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Jan, 28—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 
Feb, 2—A. (. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
Feb. $—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb, 8—D. E. Carlson, Lanyon, Iowa. 
Feb. $—kE. (. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 


Feb. 18—-Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
Feb, 9—I1. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 
Towa. 

SPOTTED POLANDS 
Aug. 19—Irnst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


Aug. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa; sale 


in New Sharon. 
Sept. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Ia.; sale 
in New Sharon. 
Sep, 23—M. A. Gray, Barnard, Mo. 
Aug.21—D. Messerschmitt & Son, Hed- 
rick, lowa. 

2--Wm. Dieleman & Son, Kilduff, 
Iowa; sale in Newton, Iowa. 
Oct. (—J. D. Gates, Ravenwood, Mo. 
Oct. 7—J. W. Lindsey & Son, Fosset, Mo. 
Oct. 14—D. Messerschmitt, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Tom Hall, Stanberry, Mo. 
Oct. 16—J. A. Johnson, Ravenwood, Mo. 
Oct, 16—Iirnst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
Oct. 20—Jas. Williams, Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 2i—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct, 22—1.. 1. Robbins, Hastings, Lowa. 
Oct. 2i—Reauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Nov. 3—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Nov. 5—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa. 
Nov. 7—D. V. Crawford & ‘Sons, Earl- 
ham, lowa. 
Feb, 19—lernst Bros., Mareus, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, Iowa. 
Peb. 26—L. LL. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
pet. 21—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 


a. 4—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
Feb. 27—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
TAMWORTHS 
st S—J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
<—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 





OWA FARMERS SPEND A MILLION 
FOR TANKAGE 


Towa farmers spend $1,000,000 for tank- 
ae each year, according to estimates of 
sows Department of Agriculture, 
‘“4Be usually contains 60 per cent of 
oe. and if it costs $60 per ton, this is 
= per unit of protein. If a car- 
Rote, lanhage tests only 55 per cent of 
ae cad of 60 per cent, the farmers 
ie be defrauded $5 per ton, or $200 
. “anf In order to protect purchasers, 
tiysea is? samples of tankage were 
last year by the Iowa Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. The results of these 


Which ® are published in Bulletin No. 32, 
ation may be obtained free upon appli- 
to the department. The bulletin 

Contains other valuable information 
€very feeder should have. 


. . . 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wedmeeday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to po ggg se requiring class- 


ification or special pages begin wo go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be patter pages are mnede ee. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 

Monday morning of the week of 


received as late as 
lesue. 





LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Office Address, 1101 Walnut 





St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Field Notes 
SWENSON’S DUROCS 
The only Duroc herd in lowa, or the 
middie-west, that we know of, being 
headed by crack young boars sired by 


Great Orion Sensation, is that of G. A. 
Swenson, of Dayton, Iowa. The boars in 
question are Sampson and Superior, se- 
rior yearlings, and typical of the likeness 
of their great sire, that twice won the 
world’s grand championship. ‘hey are 
1esponsible for the greater part of the 110 
spring pigs, and among them is one out- 
standing pig by Sampson, a February 26 
Loar. out of a Royal Sensation dam, and 
whose granddam was by Orion Cherry 
King. The Swensons have a fine herd. 
Watch Wallaces’ Farmer in later issues 
when boars will be offered.—Advertising 
Notice. 
OH BOY IS SOME BOAR 

Cc. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa, are 
the owners of Oh Boy, the most talked of 
junior yearling Poland China boar in Iowa. 
A recent visit to this herd found Oh Boy 
coming along in fine shape. He will be 
shown at Des Moines this fall, and it will 
take just about a perfect boar to win 
over him. Not only is Oh Boy a eat 
show boar, but he is also- a wonderful 
breeding boar. A look at the pigs by 
this boar will convince the most exact- 
ing buyer that his a are among the 
best in the state. As to type, feet, backs 
and quality, they can not be surpassed. 
Lodk Oh Boy up at the Iowa State Fair 
this fall and see the largest junior year- 
ling on the fair grounds. Remember, 
Oh Boy juniors will sell, October Ist. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 





SWINE JUDGES AT IOWA STATE FAIR 

The official list of judges who will pin 
the’ mbbons on the winners in the swine 
department at the coming lowa State Fair 
and National Livestock Show, August 26 
to September 4, according to F. T. Davis, 
superintendent of the swine department, 
are as follows: 


Poland Chinas and Chester Whites—H, 
Il. Kildee, Ames, Iowa. 

Duroc Jerseys and Spotted Poland 
Chinas—Thos. Shattuck, Hastings, Neb. 


Hampshires and Tamworth—W. J. Car- 
michael, St. Louis, Mo. 

Yorkshires and Berkshires—P. 
er. Ames, Iowa. 

More than $10,000 in cash premiums is 
offered in the 
Indications are that the swine show 
be the largest in the history of lowa or of 
any state fair ever held in the United 
States, according to a report made by 
Secretary A. R. Corey. 

A big boys’ and girls’ 
is also planned for 
a total of $2,000 in cash premiums. 


S. Shear- 


swine 





1OWA LEADS IN BUTTER ENTRIES 


Iowa leads all other states in the num- 


Barnes and Howard Frisbie, 
joland, Bode; J. N. 
yilbertson, Brooklyn; Wm. F. Wargow- 
sky, Boyden; J. F. Lorenzen, Cedar Falls; 
John M. Hansen, Coulter; J. P. Jensen, 
Exira; E. J. Primus and Robert Wagner, 
Fairbank; John Sadler, Farley; C. R. Con- 
way, Garner; Andrew P. Anderson, Graet- 
tinger; Victor Anderson, Hanlontown; O. 
W. Albright, Hull; L. G. Laidley, Lone 
tock; Ed Adreasen, Manly; A. H. Bentz, 
Maynard; Tam D. May, Maquoketa; L. 
D. Morey, Monticello; F. W. Nelson, New 
Hampton; H. C. Stendel, Northwood; F. 
H. Harms, Oecelwein; Reuben Larson, 
Osage; M. J. Mikkalson, Plymouth; L. H. 
Beach, Randalia; L. EK. Nelson, Randall; 
Otto F. Weger, Strawberry Point; John 
Pouelsen, Titanka; H. c. Ladage, Trip- 
oli; F. P. Gernand, Volga City, and Otto 
J. Kloock, Whittemore. 


Alpha; L. C. 
Arlington; J. J. 


Of the other contestants, Minnesota 
buttermakers made twenty-six entries; 
Indiana, nine; Wisconsin, seven; South 


Dakota, five; California, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky, two each; Mississippi, Missouri and 
Oregon, one each, and Canada, four. 
Chemical and bacteriological analyses 
will be made and compared with method 
procedures followed by the buttermakers 
to show the relative merits of the various 
processes used in handling and churning 
cream. All entries have received initial 
scores made by Prof. H. W. Gregory, head 
of Purdue University dairy department, 





Lafayette, Ind.; O. E. Hagan, Chicago, 
M., and C. W. Fryhofer, New York City. 


ber of entries of butter accepted for the 
national storage butter contest of the ! 
1925 National Dairy Exposition, at In- 
dianapolis, October 10 to 17, according to 
W. E. Skinner, secretary and general 
manager, The thirty-four entrants are: 
M. P. Christianson, Algona; W. A. Riger, 


swine department this year. | 
will | 


department | 
this year’s fairy with | 








POLAN D-CHINAS, 





SYNCOPEP 


A real Poland China Junior year- 
ling Boar. Look for him at the 
Iowa State Fair. 


FALL SALE OCTOBER 29 c¢. Vv. DAY, 


Kamrar, lowa 





This butter is now in storage under com- 
mercial conditions and will be scored for 
keeping qualities at the time of the Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition, in October, to 
determine final ratings for the usual prize 
awards, 





IOWA FAIR ENTRIES CLOSE 
AUGUST 1 

Iowans who wish to exhibit or compete 
at the coming Iowa State Fai: and Na- 
tional Livestock Show, August 26 to Sep- 
tember 4, must move quickly if they wish 
to get in before entries close, according 
to announcement recently made by fair 
officials. 

Entries for eight of the most important 
departments of the .big exposition close 
Saturday, August 1, This date is the last 
on which entries will be accepted for 
horses, cattle, swine, sheep, goats, indi- 
vidual farm exhibits, county and county- 
wide projects. 

Other important entry closing dates, 
given out by the fair management, are: 
Wednesday, August 12, for baby health 
contest; Monday, August 17, for agricul- 
ture, textiles and china, graphic and plas- 
tic arts; Wednesday, August 19, for poul- 
try and pigeons; Tuesday, August 25, for 
culinary, honey and bees, dairy, horticul- 
ture and floriculture? 

Advance registrations in the above de- 
partments indicate that the fair will have 
many more entries than last year. 

Complete copies of the various premium 
lists and necessary entry blanks may be 
obtained free of charge by writing tae 
Secretary A. R. Corey, Des Moines. 








SHORTHORNS. 








Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12toi6 
months old, Good rugged bulis of 

best type ond. blood lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfi We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux 
three lines of railroad 


HELD BROS., 


City on 


Hinton, lowa 











Good Sherthorns of Distinguished Breeding 


A eelect herd from which better Shorthorns 
emanate. More than that they are excellent milkers, 
A few young bulls for sale.—We also maintain a 
first class flock of  /) res. 

DOMERTY BROS Reeck Valley, 2 fa. 


PO LLED SHONTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We arte offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthora 
helfers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Priées reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudsen & Son, Kt. 5. Knoxville, Ja. 








MOLSTKINS. 


| 


POLAN D-.CHINAS 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice gilts wy for May lit- 
ters. Few dye in early June. Wri 


M. P. HANCHER, nearn, IOWA 


POLAND PIGS 


Spring boars that are show prospects 
now ready to ship. Priced reasonable. 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, ta. 
SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


Spotted Poland >< i= es 


From large litters and 
pwned 3 Ly ot Ly + We 
Guarantee with pig and lee re 
mmune. T ™. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa. 














gy 





Am Now Booking Orders For 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA PIGS 


for July delivery of Feb. and March farrow; also 

have a few fall boars—one a real show hog. Al! sired 
by Ranger’s Kainbow, the best breeding boar 
Spott Ranger sired. Wm. 0. Notz, Creston, Ia. 


SPOTTEDSOWS 


Bred to Harvester’s Boy, The Ancher and 
Knglish Typefinder for Aug. and Sept. farrow. 
These will please you. Come to the in and see 
them or write for prices. 

D. Vv. C rawfora & Sons, Earlham. ia. 








STATE FAIR VISITORS 


Look up our Spotted Polands. You will like them. 
Our fall sale will be held in Newton, Oct. @nd. 
wm. Dicleman & Son, _BMiléu®, lewa 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Bread Sews« $60 to $75 for August, Sep- 
tember and Octob.r farrow 


Henry Field Seed Co., Shenandoah, la. 
TAMNWORTHS 


OPP 

8. F. HAKRIS FARMS 
TAM W ORTHS 

Home of maay champions. We 

grow them by the hundred. 

alare ef win- 

ners y. Farmers prices. 

3.™M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Iilinols 


Tomahawk Tamworths 


We sell boare serviceable age—sows, gilts, comes 
pigs, all sired by Rose Hill Larry. Come to Bale 
September Oth on lowa Primary No. 7° near 
Johaston Station. J. I. Newlin, &. 1, Grimes, Is, 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times Junior Champion Boar. Junior 
yearling Merd Bear for sale at an attractive 
prie. #RED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, iowa 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred for early fall farrow. Wecan aleo furnish 
some good sLow prospects sultalbie for club or open 
shows.—Hese Hill Anchors ere siways in the 
winning class. A. B. Augustine, Rose Hill, lowa. 

































Morningside “Holsteins 
Few choice bulls: ages 8 to 9 mo. Sire: Pie 
Muplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 384.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select siock. Adress 
Ed. Rensink, Sioux Co., 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


duals of popular breeding at 6100 00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 


: Hospers, ia. 








One Angus Bull 


Twelve months old. A good one. 
40 bushel Manchu Soy Beans, 82.50 per bushel. 
Buff Rock Kggs, $3 per hundred. Hogan tested. 
A. D. Wilson & Sons, Mapleside Farm, Weldon, lowa 











MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Buils of excellent breeding, six to 15 mentha old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lewa 














Oxford, Hamp- 
For Sale shire, Shropshire, 
Southdown and 
Rambouillet rams andewe+. Show 
flocks for the 1925 State airs. Address: 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM, 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Grow More Wool 
Merino sheep = rte don oe 
The American & Delaine Merine Record Association, 
XENIA. Ont. 


HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind. Belgians, St np 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, biacks an 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Molbert Farms, Greeley, Ia. 























JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JAGKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jagke 3to 6 years old. The type 


blige 
with lote of bone. Not high in price. 
FRED CHANDLER, f. 7, Cheriton, tows 








CHESTER WHITES 


CHESTER WHITES 


We always hive something for sale at reasonable 
prices Write and tell us what you want. 
MecKiniecy Bros. &2 Sens, Melrose, lowe 


BAMPSHIKES 


I nave 4 ~ lot of spri 
Hampshires (rer i ee 
will oot at at a spec sat peten ot tm #90 00 ~ the month 
of July.—Crates 82 extra. ge are very 
scarce, Take advantage of my daly special price. 
mM. a. TAYLOR, 











Dal jas Center, lows 


bu ROO JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 
Sac County. Kiron. lowa. 


——— 








YORESHIRES 


eee 


LL AA A A AAA LL 

Yorkshire Boars for summer and 

Some Good fall breeding, also gilta any age and 
Shepherd Puppies. Wm. Zahs, Jr.Riverside. la. 


AUCTIONEERS 








or een enn 


Col. H. S. Duncan, Col. P. M. Gross & Col. E. Walters 


who hold the Werid’s record on Swine, 
Cattle and Land 


AUCTIONS 


Are our instructors Jannary 6 to 17, 1925 
Tuition $100. Why pay moret 
MISSOUREL AUCTION SCHOOL 

19 years largest in world 
818 Walnut S¢.. Kansas City, Mo. 


R. E. MILLER 
ante Steck Auctioneer 


MH. Cruise ee eee atoms non 





oe 





























LIVE STOCE 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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PERFECT MOTOR OIL 








SEALS pis7 
Loss OF SOACAINST 


~~ 
MAIN 
correct Ns 
AT ANY 
SPEED oR TEMPERATURE 


==. 








= 





“Special Heavy”’ 
For Fordson Tractors 


N MAKING the above recommendation, our 
[sat of Lubricating Engineers have worked 

closely with the manufacturer, giving special 
consideration to the design of the Fordson and to 
the work it is expected to do. 


By using Polarine “Special Heavy” you will get 
the maximum of service from your Fordson; you 
will be able to keep it in the field practically all 
the time; you will have a minimum of repairs, and 
greatly prolong the life of your machine—all of 


which adds to the attractiveness of your invest- 
ment and actually puts money in your pocket. 


But, change your motor oil very frequently. 
Drain your crankcase, thoroughly cleanse the 
motor with Polarine Flushing Oil, and refill with 
fresh Polarine “Special Heavy.” 


If you own some other make of tractor, write 
us for chart for the correct grade to give 
perfect lubrication. 


Standard Oil Company, °° *Gitad tins. 


(Indiana) : 4164-A 








